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EDITOR 


JULIUS CHAMBERS 

ONLY four weeks remain before election. The cam- 
paign has been broken into by cholera, labor troubles 
and COLUMBUS festivities ; people have had to attend to 
business, eat their meals and sleep; take it all in all, 
were it not for the brilliant campaign conducted by the 
two parties in Congress the voters would hardly know 
or where we are at. 





why they should register 


THE search-light to illuminate Jackson Park during 
the night is one hundred and sixty million candle 
power. While the light is turned on with full power 
the city of Chicago can be viewed distinctly. 


NICHOLAS SMITH, United States consul at Three 
Rivers, Quebec, is a solemn ass who is generally in 
trouble. He made areport on the sanitary condition of 
that city in which he avers that soap is little used 
among the inhabitants, that they are as fond of dirt as 
Hindoo fakirs, that seven persons and a pig form the 
average Three Rivers’ family circle and that, as a result 
of these and other shortcomingss, the cholera would find 
the place an easy if not ashining mark. The Trifluv- 
ians will memorialize the Dominion Government to de- 
mand the recall of Consul SmitH. They have also 
undertaken to mob him in the consulate. If they have 
a fool-killer they ought to turn him loose. Seriously, 
Consul SMITH is a first-class man to recall without any 
urging from Ottawa. Come home, NIcK! 


Ir is time the quarrel between Minister EGAN and 
certain Chilian statesmen were settled one way or the 
other. Our minister states to a New York reporter 
that Minister Montr has demanded his recall, not at 
the instance of the Chilian Government, but in compli- 
ance with the urgent request ofa New York merchant. 
This is aserious reflection on Minister Montt. Whether 
the statement is true or not, we do not see how Minister 
EGAN can return to Santiago in an official capacity. 
Let us have peace. 


THE END OF AN ILLUSION. 


fener child of many hopes and fears, the Western 

Traftic Association, has come to an end. This was 
originally the ‘‘gentlemen’s agreement” of January, 
1879, devised by the railroad presidents of the great sys- 
tems of the West, to prevent these properties from ruin- 
ing each other by destructive and competitive freight 
rates. It aimed at something like a rehabilitation of 
the pools that had beer in vogue prior to April 5, 1877, 
but which were made illegal after that date by the pres- 
ent Interstate Commerce Law. The pools were prac- 
tically agreements of a binding nature with money for- 
feits and a division of business—very largely a consolida- 
tion and partnership of the railroad business of the 
entire country and of different sections. Congress 
made such agreements illegal, but the railroad men 
had found them so advantageous in conducting their 
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business that after two years they tried an agreement 
resting upon their honor, that is a ‘ gentlemen’s agree- 
ment,” as it happened to be accidentally named, The 
pressure, however, caused by the ingenious shipper, 
who had been accustomed to his special rates, and who 
had made his millions and wanted to make more mill- 
ions, was too much for a merely honor-bound agree- 
ment, and it had to take a more binding form, and the 
Traffic Association was organized, still keeping, of 
course, within the bounds of the interstate law. There 
yet remain, to keep the companies from falling into a 
state of internecine war, the Western Freight Associa- 
tion and the Western Passenger Association, two com- 
paratively minor organizations, and some hope is en- 
tertained that a new and‘ stronger combination will 
arise out of the ashes of the one just deceased. 

Practically, the future of railroad management in 
this country is an unwritten page. It is not likely that 
it is written down in any man’s mind what it will be. 
The railroad manager, neither singly nor collectively, 
has shown an ability to solve the problem. The col- 
lective wisdom of Congress has touched upon it in the 
present law with its amendments, and it has made a 
terrible mess of it. The law now scarcely stands—it is 
being fought as unconstitutional and as acontravention 
of the plainest results of experience in transportation. 
It seems necessary for the railroads to join hands, to 
avail themselves of certain conditions of the business 
that have been found to be desirable, some of which 
have been forbidden by the interstate law ; but to make 
such union and its franchises innocuous to the people 
there must be an efficient arm of government over it 
all that does not merely pretend to, but that does rule 
in the interest of all the people. 

In these two things lie the railroad problem—union, 
and not fratricidal strife among the railroads, and their 
subjection to the true interests of the public. 


The trouble has been that the railroad people have 
had altogether more than their share of the good 
things of the world. We do not mean the employees 
of the railroads nor the ordinary stockholders; their 
numbers have been much too large for them to be let 
in for any important divisions of the emoluments. We 
refer to the people .who have hocus-pocused the pro- 
prietorship of the railroads into their own hands, and 
who have their special shippers and retainers of all 
kinds, who have revolutionized the United States, and 
caused many people to think that what is wanted here 
is a dictator. Rome was a republic, but its wealth be- 
came too greatly centered in a few hands, and the 
younger PLINY, who lived a century after the beginning 
of the Christian era, said this was the cause of its fall 
as arepublic. The rich, to perpetuate their wealth, had 
corrupted the electorate, the Senate had lost its force 
as a ruling body, and the country had been only saved 
from utter ruin by C4saR assuming dictatorship. The 
human mind and human virtue have not changed greatly 
in two thousand years ; as noble examples of humanity 
lived then as have lived since, the difference between 
that age and this being that we have a greater com- 
mand over Nature and intelligence is more generally 
diffused. 
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COLUMBUS WEEK IN NEW YORK. 


Ir will be many a day before the great New York pag- 
eant of 1892 will be forgotten. Not even its successor in 
Chicago will dim its luster. More than a million tongues 
will keep alive throughout the “ hundred-mile radius” 
the story of how the metropolis was transfigured and 
transformed by glory of color and glamour of light in honor 
of the Genoese discoverer. 

To the two million customary residents and occupants 
of New York were certainly added one-half as many more 
during those halcyon October days. Halcyon, indeed! 
for, like the bird in the legend, New York lay poised upon 
the waters, while the Autumn breeze played gently about 
her tall structures of finance and commerce, and the 
Autumn. scents from the falling, many-hued leaves of the 
Jersey woods made the air balmy, and the soft sunlight 
cast warm shadows, and everything was calm and poetic 
and Venetian. 

And to nothing else so well could New York’s great 
festival be compared as to a carnival in Venice. Never 
before in Western city were banners and bannerets and 
gonfalons, pennants and streamers so profuse and so 
beautiful. Never before, away from Venice and the 
Adriatic, was illumination so tasteful and so brilliant. A 
myriad of pretty Venetian lanterns made Madison Square 
a blaze of orange-colored light ; red, white and blue electric 
lamps blazed from the clubhouses and public buildings, 
and in all directions the great competition seemed to be 
as between light and color, which should do its work the 
more effectively and the more beautifally. Add to all of 
these wondrous pictures the strains of martial music from 
a hundred bands, filling the air with patriotic strains; and 
viewing it all and listening to it all, imagine the hundreds 
of thousands of spectators and auditors, massed in ever- 
changing crowds of delighted humanity—and one has such 
a scene as is rarely presented at the centers of Western 
civilization. 

Where every element has seemed to achieve perfection 
it is difficult to select salient features for description. In 
the hurried and superficial account of the three days’ 
Columbus festival already given in ONCE A WEEK no 
attempt was made to do more than to give a bare index of 
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the acts and occurrences provided for in the official] pro 
gramme of the occasion. And even now, after sufficient 
time has elapsed to enable one to form a passably just and 
comprehensive idea with regard to this mammoth under. 
taking, it would not be possible to give more than an im. 
pressionist picture of it. 

The fact that, from the beginning to the close of the 
celebration New York was favored with the rarest of 
charming Autumn days, made all the rest of the SUCCEgg 
of the undertaking possible. Such deliciously beautiful 
weather was almost unhoped for, as it was well known by 
the weather prophets that a big Western storm was on its 
way from Dakota to the seaboard, while a tropical cyclone 
had started on its travels from among the West Indian 
Islands. Add to these ominous facts that a belateq 
equinoctial storm might be expected to turn up at any 
moment, and the chances for procession weather looked 
very dubious; but “all signs fail in dry weather,” and 
none of the alarming possibilities materialized. ith 
success assured in the direction of weather, the rest wag 
comparatively easy after the tremendous efforts which 
had been making for months before and on which fo}. 
lowed a conclusion of splendid performance. 

To begin with Monday, October 10th, and with the 
School and College Parade, too much could hardly be 
said in praise of this fine display. Under the instruction 
of experienced officers, the college and school boys had 
been drilling and parading by squads, companies and 
regiments during all their spare time for weeks, with a 
result that was truly surprising. The admirable mayrch. 
ing, alignment and wheeling of these lads was universally 
applauded as they swung along the avenue with all the 
firmness and élan of experienced and approved veterans 
Old soldiers cheered them vigorously and delightedly, and 
ladies waved their handkerchiefs, charmed with the pre- 
cision of their movements as well as with the variety and 
tastefulness displayed in their uniforms. The magnates 
who viewed this procession from the reviewing stand 
were profuse in their expressions of admiration of the 
style and manner of these embryo soldiers. This proces- 
sion took something over two hours to pass a given pvint, 
and as their time was very rapid the boys were estimated 
to number about twenty-five thousand. 

The evening of Monday was rendered notable by the 
first of the grand displays of fireworks from Brooklyn 
Bridge. As the days were balmy and brilliant with sun- 
light, so the nights were clear and starlit, and pyrotech- 
nic display was afforded as good an opportunity as the 
day celebration. Immediately after dark all traffic was 
suspended on the big bridge, and by eight o’clock the dis- 
charge of monster bombs, which was continued at inter 
vals during the next two hours, was the signal for the 
opening of the great night spectacle. The scene was one 
that again recalled Venice and its canals and lagoons, 
though certainly magnified in all ways: The shipping in 
the river lighted up by a thousand lights, the ferryboats 
and other craft crossing and re-crossing, the Liberty 
Statue with its brilliantly illuminated head looming up 
in the background—all of this made a picture in which the 
graceful bridge, with its spider-web wires and cables out- 
lined against the sky in the midst of the masses of col- 
ored fire, formed a fitting centerpiece. 

Perhaps, after, all there was nothing more strikingly 
impressive throughout the whole of the week’s day and 
night pageantry than the vast crowd of human beings that 
swarmed wherever the interest was hottest. Not ouly 
was this the case in the daytime, when every possible 
standing or clinging-place that was available for witness- 
ing the parades was occupied, and when the great thor- 
oughfares through which the processions passed displayed 
no single empty space, but it was the same at night to 
witness the fireworks. All along the line of the river 
above and below the bridge the walls were crowded, and 
housetops, fences, piles of lumber, shipping and every 
other practicable spot were all utilized by the hundreds of 
thousands of sightseers. Brocklyn Heights swarmed 
with them, the moving flotilla of ferry and other bouts 
displayed them by thousands, and the elevated and sur- 
face railroads on both sides of the river were packed to 
their fullest capacity until after midnight to allow of all 
these enthusiasts reaching their homes, or temporary 
places of sojourning. 

Tuesday changed the entire attitude of the population 
of New York with regard to the situation. Now the city 
seemed as if the popular interest had been suddenly 
transferred from the land ‘o the water, and all who could 
possibly so accommodate themselves went “ down to the 
sea in ships,’’ or formed along the western shore of Man- 
hattan Island on the banks of the Hudson. The specta- 
cle of the day was the Great Naval Parade, which for four 
or five hours after noon engrossed the attention of more 
than a million and a half spectators. From the moment 
when the great warships started on their course from the 
lower bay to their turning, a mile orso above Grant’s tom), 
the air was filled with smoke and resounded with the roar 
of cannon, while the ships in port vied with each other in 
their display of many-colored flags and bunting. Rarely 
has any such sight as this been witnessed in any part of 
the world; and the assemblage of steam-yachts, passe- 
ger-boats crowded to their gunwales, tugs and small 
craft of every description, made the scene one of ex- 
traordinary beauty and brilliancy. Tuesday night closed 
the day fittingly with another display of fireworks, 
grander than the first, again on Brooklyn Bridge, when 
the great structure seemed swathed in fire, and a Niagara 
Falls of flames poured over its edge to the waters be- 
neath, covering the whole expanse between the gigantic 
towers, and producing a spectacle perhaps never before 
equaled in grandeur and sublimity of pyrotechnic dis- 
play. 

While the firework show was going on, a superb night 
procession was taking place over the same route already 
made historical in that direction. This was the display 
of the Roman Catholic societies and organizations, whit.. 
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attracted quite as much attention and interest on the part 
of the great crowds that lined the route of the procession 
as did any other feature of the celebration. The proces- 
sion moved in four grand divisions, with all the principal 
military and other bands, besides bands made up of the 
members of the societies themselves. The number of 
those in line was estimated to be as many as twenty-five 
thousand. 

Wednesday, ‘Discovery Day,’ the 12th of October, 
presented the supreme effort of New York in its Colum- 
pian Celebration. Inu these days it almost seemed as if 
the vast human movement was continuous without even 
respite for sleep. Sunrise on Wednesday saw the official 
flag-raising which was to usher in the ceremonial of the 
day. Appropriately it opened with prayer and with re- 
marks from approved orators made suitable to the occa- 
sion, while ‘the guns from the forts fitly punctuated. their 
oratory. Then the great movement from east and west 
to the center of the city, where the grand military pro- 
cession was to move, began its steady congregation. 
Great stands at every corner and around the public parks 
of the route were soon crowded with earnest pleasure- 
seekers, and so was every window and flight of steps and 
sidewalk to the curb, while platforms mounted on wagons 
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mention. On both sides there was constantly seen a gen- 
tleness and kindly equability of deportment which cannot 
be too highly commended. Under the strict orders of 
Superintendent Byrnes, no clubs were used or shown by 
the members of the force, and perhaps for the first time 
in the history of New York’s celebrations was this the 
case. Certainly it worked to a charm; of course, mainly, 
because the crowd was a good-natured crowd, determined 
only upon one point, which was to get as much pleasure 
as possible out of the occasion, and with as little irritation 
and disturbance as possible in the getting thereof. 

It was well on in the early morning hours before the 
long line of illuminated floats with their burden of scant- 
ily dressed and chilled feminine humanity and other 
adornments came to an end, but the procession was well 
worth seeing and well worth waiting for. The electric 
light system used along the route worked to the entire 
satisfaction of everybody, and made the display as brill- 
iant and beautiful as could be desired. The cavalcades of 
showily costumed riders, illustrating different periods of 
past history, were as magnificent as was anticipated. The 
ideas of the tableaux and their accessories were in the 
highest degree creditable to the skill and artistic taste of 
their originators. And so the splendid undertaking of 
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und drays held crowds of eager and uncomfortable spec- 
tators, and chairs, soap-boxes, barrels and tubs placed at 
every possible interval seemed as though they must have 
exhausted all the furniture factories and all the grocery 
stores of their conveniences for standees. 

The roar of welcome uttered by the thousands and 
tens of thousands of throats along the line as the great 
military procession swung into sight was a sound never 
to be forgotten by those who heard it. Such a procession 


as it was! Seventeen thousand troops in line and twice | 


as many more marching members of every imaginable 
society and organization, from the splendid show of fire- 
men to the rather prosaic multitude of Grand Army men, 
whose troop of veteran generals in the van included some 
of those whose valor and skill in the art of war, combined 
with the pluck and perseverance of their followers, made 
this procession, as well as all the other blessings that this 
country now enjoys, a possibility. The regular troops, 
the batteries of artillery, the National Guard from nearby 
States, as wellas of New York, all received their due meed 
of praise for soldierly bearing and attractive appearance 
generally. Blue jackets and marines, the Naval Reserve, 
the foreign contingent—Italian, French and German—all 
of these came in for a full display of public interest and ap- 
proval. Nothing grander or more effective in the way of a 
military parade had ever been seen before in New York or 
elsewhere on this continent, unless it were the fine parade 
of veterans, in Washington, at the close of the war. This 
procession occupied about five hours in passing a given 
point, and, allowing for a few delays, a fair estimate 
of its entire length would make it about ten miles long. 
The day’s experience, grand and thrilling as it was, and 
the experience of the days and nights before seemed only to 
have whetted the appetite of the crowd for more. Those 
who had-good positions in windows or on stands retained 
them for the illuminated parade of the evening, while for 
this latter occasion all those unfortunates who had been 
confined by their business duties, or otherwise were pre- 
vented from being present, now swarmed in new multi- 
tudes to the scene. The night parade was late in starting 
and slow in progress—and now more than ever the mar- 
velous good-nature and cheerful patience and forbear- 
ance which characterized the vast crowds during all this 
accumulation of sight-seeing came chiefly into play; and 
this peculiar quality, both with regard to the dense masses 
of anxious and curious humanity and of the members of the 
police force who so splendidly performed their difficult 
and delicate duties, should receive more than passing 


New York to suitably commemorate the greatest deed 
of the greatest explorer who ever lived came to a fitting 
and glorious termination. 
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A WEEK OF THE WORLD. 


WISHING backward is a waste of time, yet it is hard not 
to wish that true representatives of every nation, State 
and class could not have been in New York during the 
celebration of the Columbus anniversary. Nothing ever 
occurred—not even the peaceful disbandment of two great 
armies twenty-seven years ago—which so strongly empha- 
sized the good-nature and adaptability of the-American 
people. Not lessthan a million men, women and children 
viewed the great parades, which went on for three suc- 
cessive days, but not once or anywhere, in seventy-two 
hours of movement, excitement and crowding, was there 
any disturbance worthy of the name. No heads were 
clubbed by the police, no batteries of artillery were posted 
to rake streets ard squares, as they would have been in 
any European city. In spite of the thousand barrooms 
invitingly opened and freely patronized, no rows were 
created by drunken men; indeed, nobody seems to have 
seen a man staggering along in company with John Bar- 
leycorn. We Americans have our faults—we can’t be an- 
gels until we die ; but in good-nature and in respect for the 
rights of others, we are a nation of gentle folk, and it is be- 
cause we all are sovereigns. Had an honest ruler of any 
foreign nation stood on a New York curbstone during the 
three great days of the parade, and kept his eyes and ears 
open, he would have been tempted to send his crown to 
the melting-pot and announce to his subjects that govern- 
ment by the people, of the people and for the people is the 
only form of rule that brings out all that is best in the 
themselves. 

From a different point of view, though, any intelligent 
foreigner would have learned that Americans are the 
most matter-of-fact, unimaginative people in the world. 
The city was gay with color; there was not a street so 
mean and poor that it was not brilliant with red, white 
and blue; but the decorations stopped with patriotism— 
there wasn’t as much taste displayed, altogether, as 
would make any single street worth walking through a 
second time. This was not a crime, for taste is scarcely a 
virtue; but it certainly was a misfortune, for the greater 
a display is in volume the more monotonous it becomes 
when it lacks originality. New York has learned—and all 
other cities and towns should profit by the lesson—that it 
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takes brains as well as feeling to make an effective dis- 
play, and that ideas should be got together before bunting 
is bought. There are going to be a lot of towns decorated 
again before long, and if they haven’t artists capable of 
designing something appropriate they should fall back 
upon a local sign-painter. 

A most satisfactory indication as to the feeling which 
exists between the people and the guardians of the peace 
was visible during the entire “‘ parade week” in New 
York. In all European cities the police are regarded as 
enemies of the masses and hated accordingly, yet along 
the line of the great parades in the metropolis, where po- 
licemen were about as plentiful as brambles in a hedge- 
row, the officers and people chatted with one another as 
cheerily as if there never had been any disagreement be- 
tween them—as, indeed, there hadn’t. One of my own 
companions at a crowded stand was an Englishman who, 
although a very good fellow, had the customary notion 
that the people need to be kept.down, so he thought the 
officers far too good-natured; but when hour after hour 
passed without a conflict of arms or even tongues—-when 
he saw plain old women and obtrusive children helped 
across the street as carefully as if they were people of 
consequence—w hen he saw officer and citizen chatting as 
informally and amicably as if they were fellow-members 
of a club, he was obliged to unbend and say: ‘‘ You Amer- 
icans are a strange people ; you don’t seem to get any gov- 
erning or need any.” For once an Englishman was right 
about Americans. 

It’s a great pity that England’s manners aren’t as good 
as England’s memory. No nation—Spain not excepted— 
gained more than England by the discovery of America, 
We relieved her of a numPer of her best people, whom she 
found troublesome at home; we’ve absorbed a full half of 
Ireland, and if it weren’t for our wheat, pork, cotton and 
petroleum England would be hungry, cold and in the 
dark. All of her improvements in constitutional govern- 
ment came of our example; we have twice taken down 
her conceit, to her own great good, by showing her that 
English soldiers can’t do as they please—and we send her 
all our rich dudes with their money; yet, in spite of these 
great services rendered by our own ‘Greater Britain,” 
the old country hadn’t the manners to send over even a 
gunboat to take part in our naval parade. Spain, who has 
lost all she ever had on the American Continent, did the 
the proper thing; but good manners are a Spanish virtue. 
Were the Conservatives still in power in England the dis- 
courtesy could be understood, for the British Conservative 
could manage heaven itself better, in his own estimation, 
than the Almighty; but we had reason to expect some- 
thing better of the ‘‘Grand Old Man.’”’ While there’s 
life, though, there’s nope; by the time we have another 
Columbus anniversary England will have lost India and 
Ireland and be in a nosition to think of her duties as a 
nation. 

The latest polar expedition was organized with so 
little fuss that it is already on its way before anyone 
outside of scientific circles has had time to say anything 
about it. Yet it promises to amcunt to more than all 
others combined, for the vessels consist entirely of Dun- 
dee steam whalers and their crews—the best vessels and 
men that could possibly be selected for such service. 
The weakness of almost all polar expeditions is first in 
the physical unfitness of the men. A man may be as 
full of meteorology as any college can stuff him and 
have a good, stout will of his own and overcoats galore, 
but if he is not accustomed to the sea and to cold 
weather he may as well stay at home and evolve the 
poles of the earth from his inner consciousness. To the 
Dundee whalers knocking about in icy seas has become 
second nature, for they go into the Frigid Zone every 
year. When, a few years ago, our government bought 
one of these vessels for a relief expedition and had her 
brought across in Winter in charge of one of our navai 
officers, the Scotch crew ran about the icy decks bare- 
footed in their bare feet and shirt-sleeves, while the officer 
shivered in his heavy overcoat, although he was a fine, 
stout fellow and used to the sea. 

If any of the secrets of the world of stars remain un- 
discovered it won’t be for lack of strong telescopes. The 
glass at the Lick Observatory in Caiifornia has for years 
been one of the wonders of the world, but its maker has 
just received an order to construct one about a third 
larger, although an extra inch of diameter in an object 
lens has long seemed as impossible as a second less in the 
trotting-horse record. Of course the order came from a 
Chicago man. The big city on Lake Michigan seems de- 
termined to beat the world at everything, and the world 
seems willing to look on and see what Chicago can do. 
It is quite proper, however, that the new telescope should 
be mounted inthe lake region. Much though New York 
or Boston might like it,the truth is that the air of the prairie 
region is far clearer than that of the seacoast, and any 
observer out there can attend to business twice as many 
nights a year as he could hope to do at the older observa- 
tories in the East. The new glass won’t be ready in time 
to take advantage of the present open-heartedness of the 
planet Mars, but there is always enough in the heavens to 
occupy an astronomer who knows his business, and has 
something good enough to look through. 

If the New York Yacht Club, which is the custodian of 
the big silver pitcher known as the America’s Cup, doesn’t 
want to disgust all other yachtsmen it will so modify the 
much-talked-of ‘‘ deed of gift’? that there may be an in- 
ternational contest next year. Nobody on this side of the 
Atlantic wants to see the cup carried back to England, 
but we had better lose it than seem afraid we can’t keep 
it. No matter what may be the conditions of a race, we 
have the men, the money and the boat-builders to give 
any challenger a tussle, and if we’re not smart enough to 
keep the prize here, we at least shouldn’t be suspected of 
being afraid to try. There is no honester iorm of outdoor 
sport than yachting; there’s no money in it for anybody, 
and there’s plenty ready to be spent on it, if special en- 
couragement offers, and there’s no cleaner or healthier 
sport in which our young men with spare cash and time 
can indulge. Give usa race, gentlemen, even if you lose 
us the cup. We can send over for it, should it chance to 
reach England, and someone will be sure to bring it 
back. JOHN HABBERTON. 
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DEDICATION OF THE COLUMBIAN 
EXHIBITION. 


[By Telegraph from a Special Correspondent.! 











CHICAGO, Oct. 21, 1892.—An almost magical change has 
come over the face of things at the World’s Fair grounds 
in the last week. Up to a month ago the visitor’s gaze 
was directed to the domes and minarets, to the sculptured 
facades, the Roman arches and Corinthian porticoes. 
Marvels of architecture in dazzling white monopolized the 
vision to the exclusion of every other feature of the scene. 

Now, with fifty thousand men in iine, marching in at 
Fifty-ninth street between the Woman’s Building and that 
of the State of Illinois, escorting the distinguished officers 
of the government across the lawn-bordered plaza toward 
the fairy-palace-like Fisheries Building with its back- 
ground of turquoise-blue lake—on this day of dedication 
the architectural outlines are softened and blended with 
the thousand charming details of blossoming pastures and 
balustraded lagoons. With the grounds of the Exposition 
in almost as complete order as they will be next June, one 

finds it inconceivable that this majestic and beautiful 
work will have totally disappeared eighteen months 
hence. From all appearances there is no difference as to 
materials and means of construction between the classical 
Art Building and the equally classical tempie of the 
women, yet only the former of all the apparently massive 
structures on the grounds is designed to endure. 

The “front door” of the Exposition faces the lake, and 

(Continued on page 6.) 
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COLUMBUS AT CHICAGO——ILLUMINATION 


OF THE BASIN IN THE EXHIBITION GROUNDS DURING THE DEDICATION WEEK. 
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DEDICATION OF THE COLUMBIAN 
EXHIBITION. 
(Continued from page 4.) 


from the lake the view, on a first approach, is most im- 
posing; but, as no parade could enter by that route, the 
next most inspiring entrance—that at the northwestern 
corner of the grounds—has been chosen. Even at this 
‘“back-door” entrance there is no disappointment. The 
Women’s Building, and the Fisheries in the background, 
charm the eye and prepare one for the cresendo unfolding 
of the scene to its truly enchanting heart as the military 
escort turns south on the shore of Wooded Island and sees 
the dome of the Administrative Building in the distance. 

Wooded Island! Who can sufficiently thank Nature 
for her foresight in mingling swamp, sandhills and 
scrubby groves here in the conglomeration which, once so 
unattractive, offered just such possibilities as the greatest 
of architects and landscape gardeners would have chosen 
in any age for such a celebration as this ? Wooded Jsland 
is a bit of Nature set, like a jewel, in a framework of art. 
From every point of approach this irregularly outlined, 
willow-bordered island appears to be Nature unadorned. 
It is only when one crosses to it from the mainland and 
penetrates the screen of willows that the interior is found 
to exhibit the happiest inspiration of John Thorpe, the 
grizzled but genial landscape gardener of the Exposition. 
The interior of the island is a homely American flower- 
garden. 

Cross the bridge that spans the narrow lagoon and 
you pass in a moment from the center of nineteenth 
century industrial*”tommercial, artistic life to the peace- 
ful serenity of a typical American flower-garden. From 
the outside this is screened by the fringe of willows so 
that the island appears simply a restful green spot, har- 
monizing and softening the myriad architectural lines, 
curves and angles which are seen back of it outlined 
against the sky. The perfected charms of this spot are so 
great as to have finally silenced the obstreperous voices of 
utilitarian officials who condemned “the wanton waste of 
seventeen acres of valuable land!” 

A little further onward is the low, broad dome and 
one-thousand-foot front of the Horticulural Building. 
Along the broad plaza, stretching eastward to the lagoon 
which separates Wooded Island from the mainland, the 
parade passed the Horticultural Building, and is presently 
in front of the lofty sculptured, Roman arch of the Trans- 
portation Building. Here the turn eastward is made toward 
the broad side of the wonderful arched parallelogram of 
forty acres, known as the Manufactures Building, in the 
great central hall of which are seats for ninety thousand 
witnesses of the dedication exercises. Wooded Island is 
still on the left, while on the right are the buildings of 
Mines and Mining, and Electricity. Everywhere the arid, 
sandy soil is covered with a solid roadway of Macadam, 
and the white walls rise out of newly mown green lawns, 
Even the margins of the lagoons are of smooth, close- 
cyopped green, and only the balustrade which marks the 
limits of the roadway is betweer those on foot and in 
carriages and those who skim over the surface of the 
watercourses in launches and gayly decked gondolas. It 
is apparent to every individual in these grounds on the 
21st of October that nothing is anticipated or taken for 
granted in the dedication. The grounds and buildings are 
ready for all that the words “‘ World’s Fair” can be in- 
terpreted to mean, and everywhere in the throng are 
heard laments that the picture is to be so soon blotted 
out. 

The programme of exercises in connection with the ded- 
ication of the World’s Fair buildings and grounds has 
been the result of a joint meeting of the national and 
local Committees on Ceremonies. It covers three days, 
beginning October 20th and ending October 22d. The 
official programme was preceded by the great social 
feature of the occasion—the inaugural ball and reception 
at the Auditorium on the evening of the 19th. The morn- 
ing of October 20th was devoted to the civic parade, under 
the direction of General Joseph Stockton, of Chicago. 
Careful estimates warrant me in saying that fifty thou- 
sand people were in line. General Miles, grand marshal 
of the parade, led the way over the following route: 
From Congress street and Michigan avenne, north along 
Michigan avenue to Adams street, to Wabash avenue, 
north to Lake street, west to State street, south to Adams 
street and west to the reviewng stand, in front of the 
post-office ; thence to Franklin street, south to Jackson, 
and east to State street. The procession then dispersed. 

On the evening of October 20th Colonel Henry L. 
Turner gave a reception and ball to officers of the army, 
navy, marine corps, national reserve, National Guard and 
Loyal Legion at the First Regiment Armory. 

This is Dedication Day (October 2ist—the twelve re- 
versed) and a national salute at sunrise inaugurated the 
ceremonies. The procession of invited guests formed 
near the Auditorium Hotel on Michigan avenue and pro- 
ceed in carriages southward to Jackson Park. 

The military escort of United States cavalry and light 
artillery proceeded south on Michigan avenue to Twenty- 
ninth street, thence south on Michigan avenue to Thirty- 
fifth street, thence east on Thirty-fifth street to the Grand 
Boulevard, thence to Washington Park, where it formed 
in parallel lines on the west side of the parade grounds 
of the park. The troops continued the march via Fifty- 
seventh street to the Exposition grounds, thence to the 
Manufactures and Liberal Arts Building, where they took 
positions assigned them, the officials occupying the piat- 
form prepared for them. 

The dedication ceremonies, fully described in the daily 
journals, then followed at 12:30. They occupied about 
three and a half hours. 

There will be a display of fireworks this evening in 
Washington, Garfield and Lincoln parks. These displays 
will be free to the public. To-morrow, October 22d, will be 
devoted to the dedication of State buildings. 
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COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, BIRD’S-EYE VIEW LOOKING EAST. 





CHICAGO, October 15. 

THERE is still time for the Ways and Means Committee 
to flee from the wrath to come. Ever since the memberg 
of that body were. first besieged by persons with large 
sums of money which they insisted on exchanging for 
World’s Fair concessions, they have gone on adding to 
their reputations as accomplished financiers. Whatsoever 
they have put forth their hands to do they have done with 
their might. It-was not enough that they should capture 
the big fishes without an effort; but they have gone to the 
infinite pains of running down the little fishes and captur- 
ing them, too. There is where they encountered the dan- 
ger, of which this is a friendly warning. 

As the majestic white palaces on the Exposition 
grounds began to rear skyward their domes and minarets 
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the gentlemen of the Ways and Means Committee were 
lost in admiration. 

“What a pity they should be so short-lived,” saiq 
some. 

“They are surely worthy of living forever,” <aiq 
others. 

And then the same idea seemed to strike them al! at 
once. These buildings should be photographed. That wag 
the only way to give an accurate and lasting presentation 
of their beauties. Whoever saw the buildings would want 
the photographs. A nice, safe, sure, profitable business 
for someone! Being safe and sure, why should not the 
Exposition Company undertake it? That was the idea, 
Yes, and relieve visitors of the presence of the ubiquitous 
and pertinacious ‘“‘ kodak fiend.’”’ Briefly, that is how the 
Ways and Means Committee got itself into its present ex. 
tremely hazardous position. It hired an official photog. 
rapher and issued instructions that the apparatus of no 
other photographer, either amateur or professional, should 
be permitted within the grounds. 

At present the thick of the danger is not apparent to 
the Ways and Means Committee. The amateur has not 
arrived in sufficient numbers to make his presence pain- 
ful. The professional has no reason to make loud com- 
plaint, as those who would employ him are perfectly will- 
ing to employ the official photographer, especially as his 
work is beyond criticism and the charges moderate. But 
he is the most overworked individual in the whole Worl’; 
Fair layout. The Ways and Means Committee do not un- 
derstand the photographic business, and consequently Mr, 
Arnold, who is made responsible for the work of its pic- 
torial department, has bavely time to eat and none in 
which té sleep. The magazine and newspaper editors 
form in a long line in front of his office and lift up their 
voices in unison: 

“You won't allow us to take any photographs, now 
take them for us and be quick about it.” 

Being a sane and reasonable being, Mr. Arnold esteems 
the press of the country. Therefore he is losing a great 
deal of sleep, and still the magazines and newsapers don’t 
get what they want. The Ways and Means Committee 
have begun to realize the shortcomings of its pictorial 
department and is making preparations to increase the 
output. 

But will all the preparations in the world avail when 
the amateur photographer: begins to arrive by the train 
and shipload ? Will an amateur buy another man’s pict- 
ure? Will he permit any force in Nature to prevent his 
taking his own photographs in his own way with his own 
machine ? If ten million people visit the Exposition the 
Ways and Means Committee will have to face one million 
amateur photographers drawn up in battle array. Whi 
can doubt what the outcome will be ? CURTIS DUNHA. 

pepe EEE SOM Le ees 
CAN’T WRITE PLAYS. 

Mr. HENRY IRVING has joined in the discussion started 
by the Pall Malt Gazette on the propounded subject, 
“Why Novelists Do Not Write Successful Plays,” and 
says truly: . 

“To write a good play is one of the most difficult 
achievements. It demands a combination of talent, 
thought and patience not often equaled and never com- 
passed by those very novelists who have been telling us, 
somewhat superfluously I must say, why they do not 
work in a medium which is absolutely strange to them.” 

The concensus of opinion expressed by the several 
novelists who have engaged in the discussion is that they 
find a readier market for their novels than for the plays 
which they have written; that it is difficult for them to 
get a hearing for their plays, while their novels are 
awaited by publishers; to which the managers reply that 
so few novelists prove successful dramatists that there is 
an extra risk in producing their plays (which is the truth 
in a nutshell). On the other hand, the incentive for a 
novelist to turn dramatist is the larger reward. 

Young McCarthy, in the new paper, The Player, 


. bluntly declares that novelists can’t write plays because 
.they are ignorant of the methods of the playwright, which 


can only be acquired by practical experience behind the 
scenes, which all the standard dramatists have had. 

This discussion, started by the Pall Mall Gazette, has 
engaged Ouida, Miss Braddon and all the popular novel- 
ists, and has demonstrated the fact that none of the Eng- 
lish dramatists of to-day, excepting possibly Henry 
Arthur Jones, who has done and is capable of much good 
work, and George Sims, whose work is ephemeral, can be 
relied on. Haddon Chambers has disappointed again by 
“The Queen of Manoa.” Jerome Jerome has not won 
“this”? spurs yet. Whois to come next? 

The London managers must follow Mr. and Mrs. Ken- 
dal in producing successful American plays. This couple 
will shortly produce in London DeMille and Belasco’s 

lay of ‘‘The Wife” under the title of ‘‘The Senator’s 

Wite,” and later on the American play, ‘Catherine 
Kavanagh,”? and a comedy by an American journalist, 
Mr. Henry Damm. 





THOUGHTS FOR THE WEEK. 


October 23—Sunday-- 
** As one lamp lights another, nor grows less, 
So nobleness enkindleth nobleness,”—J. R. Lowell. 

October 24—Monday—** Flattery is the destruction of all good fei- 
lowship.”—Earl of Beaconsfield. 

October 25—Tuesday— ; 

** Hope, like the gleaming taper’s light, 
Adorns and cheers the way; 
And still, as darker grows the night, 
Emits a brighter ray.”—Goldsmith. 

October 26—Wednesday—“ If one only wished to be happy, this 
could be readily accomplished : but we wish to be happier than 
other people; and this is almost always difficult, for we believe 
others to be ~~ than they are.“”—Montesquieu. 

October 27—Thursday— 

** Plain food is quite enough for me ; 
Three courses are as good as ten ;— 
If Nature can subsist on three, 
Thank Heaven for three. Amen.” 
—O. W. Holmes. 
October 28—Friday— 
*“ Learn this of me, wher’er thy lot may fall— 
Short lot or not—to be content withal.’”’—Herrick. 

October 29—Saturday—* There is no situation in life but has its 
advantages and pleasures—provided we will but take a joke as we 
find it.”— Washington Irving. 
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THE AMERICAN STAGE. 


Mr. A. M. Patmer is looking for a site for a theater in Boston, 
which for several years has been the best paying theatrical center 
in the country; because, while it has not the large floating popula- 
tion of New York, it has ramifying suburbs, with admirable rail- 
way facilities, that contributes largely to the support of its thea- 
ters. Mr. Palmer proposes to run his New York house for combina- 
tions and to have a stock company for the Boston establishment. 
His old stock company, for several years the strongest in the coun- 
try, will be reorganized. 

Mr. Edward H. Stanton, who stepped from a counting-room into 
the manager’s office of the Metropolitan Opera House, and demon- 
strated ability of the highest order, will succeed Mr. French as the 
lessee and manager of the Grand Opera House when the latter's 
term from Mr. Jay Gould expires on the 1st of May. 

The widow of late Bandmaster Gilmore will receive a royalty 
from the reorganized band for the use of the large repertory, 
which, the property of the deceased master, is valued at fifty 
thousand dollars. 

Mr. Marcus Mayer has secured Mme. Patti for a tour in grand 
opera in this country, commencing November 16th, next year. She 
will produce a one-act opera, which Dizzi, the author of ‘* Caval- 
leria Rusticana,”’ is writing for her. 

It is not likely that Lotta will be able to make her re-entrée this 
season, as it is thought by her physicians she will be laid up for 
some months, 

Mr. E. A. Sothern, to judge by the present indications of 
crowded houses night after night, could continue at the Lyceum 
Theater in ** Captain Lettarblair *’ the season through, if November 
14th had not been set as the date for the re-entrée of the rezular 
company in “* The Grey Mare,” which will be prefaced by a eurtain- 

raiser, entitled ‘* White Roses.” 

Daly, like Wallack, never opens his regular season until i, ia 
order that his fashionable clientéle might be back from their.Su::- 
mer homes. It is doubtful if a more finished performance could 
be given in any other theater than that of his new comedy, * Little 
Miss Million,” which inaugurated his fourteenth season on the 6th, 
The new leading man from the English theaters, Mr. Arthur 
Bourehier, made a decidedly good impression by his grace, natural- 
ness and pleasant voice, in a rather unsatisfactory réle, and will 
doubtless become a favorite. Miss Rehan portrayed an ingénue 
with characteristic vivacity and finish, The play is amusing. 

Two American authors will be afforded production by Mr. Daly 
this season, but he for reasons best known to himself withholds 
their names for the present. The first work presented will be an 
eccentric comedy, **Jarman’s Own,” which will succeed * Little 
Miss Million,” with a strong cast, including Mrs. Thomas Barry, 
who will make her début in the company. During the season Mr. 
Daly will revive ** As You Like It,” ‘* Taming the Shrew,” ‘* School 
for Scandal” and ‘*The Foresters,” closing the season with his 
annual Shakespearean revival. 

Mr. Drew’s success at Palmer's Theater, in ‘* The Masked Ball,” 
fairly establishes him as one of the most desirable attractions of 
the season. He will continue his engagement throughout this 
month. Mr, Bronson Howard’s new comedy, * Aristocracy,” will 
follow with a strong cast. 

Hoyt would really like to get a chance to present ‘‘ A Temper- 
ance Town,” now played by two road companies, at the Madison 
Square Theater, but the continuous and evidently perennial popu- 
larity of ** A Trip to Chinatown ” will probably postpone the event 





Virginia Buckn: an. 


“THE MASKED BALL. = 


Harry Harwood. 
Act II.—‘‘ YOUR WIFE WILL NOT KNOW YOU WHEN I GET THROUGH WITH YOU.” 
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Venetia Primrose (Adelaide Prince), 


until next season. ‘*A Temperance Town” is located in Chicago 
for the season. 

Miss Marie Burroughs will play Juliet to Mr. E. S. Williard’s 
Romeo this season, 

It cannot be denied that the café chantant entertainment at 
the Casino is a disappointment and a failure, as the house is no 
longer crowded or even fairly well attended. It is rumored that a 
return to comic opera is contemplated, and Sydney Rosenfeld’s 
new work, “The Rainmaker of Syria,” will be produced. On the 
other hand, the two regular variety theaters, the Park and Tony 
Pastor's, are doing great business. 

Mrs. Langtry would have come to this country if her new play 
at the Drury Lane, *“* The Queen of Manoa,” by Haddon Chambers 
and Outram Tristam, had been successful. She will next try an 
American dramatist. 

Gillette is preparing to produce, under Charles Frohman’s man- 
agement, his new adaptation, ‘*‘ Ninety Days After Date,” a spec- 
tacle. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kendal will open the Avenue Theater, London, in 
January with a play by Henry Damm, an American journalist. 
They are playing DeMille and Belasco’s play of ** The Wife” under 
the title of ‘‘ The Senator’s Wife,” and have added to their repertory 
another American play, ** Catherine Kavanagh.” 

Palmer's company are attracting crowded houses in * Alabama” 





Maud Adams. 





a oe =a FF 
Rena Primrose (Ada Rehan). 
DALY’S THEATER.—‘‘ LITTLE MISS MILLION.”’ ACT IV. 





—_—_—_—_—_—— 
John Guthry (George Clarke). 
THE SCREEN SCENE. 


at the Columbia, Chicago, and Sydney Rosenfeld’s ‘* Imagination” 
at Hooley’s. ‘Old Jed Prouty” has been crowding the Ha;- 
market. x 

Miss Annie Pixley, in ‘‘ Miss Blythe of Duluth,” at the Tremont; 
Mrs. Carter, in “Miss Helyett,” at the Hollis, and ‘* 1492” at the 
Park have delighted Boston, where Mrs. Brown Potter and Kyrle 
Bellew have closed a successful engagement at the Globe. 

“The Country Circus” will follow DeWolf Hopper at the Broad- 
way Theater November 21st. 

The Mason-Manola Opera Company will appear at Herrmann's 
Theater in January. They -have been very successful in New 
England. 

The parades of the Columbus celebration and especially the 
pyrotechnical display on the Bridge on Monday, damaged theatrical 
business generally; but the openings on Monday night, neverthe- 
less, attracted good audiences. Mr. Jefferson played Rip Van 
Winkle at the Star Theater for the first time in several years. 
Henry Guy Carleton’s play of ** Ye Earlie Trouble was well re- 
ceived at Proctor’s heater, with a cast embracing Joseph 
Haworth, S. donee Wheelock and Miss Mary Shaw. Mme. Mod jeska 
mag at the Garden Theater as Queen Katherine, Mr. Otis 

inner playing Henry VIII. 

A telegram dated Blnghampton, N. Y., October 11th, Says: 
**Mapleson Opera Company produced Maillert and Vallentine’s new 
comic opera ‘* Fadette” here to-night with unequivocal success. 
Laura Schirmer Mapleson made a great hit.’ ©. FF. 


John Drew. Harold Russell. 
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“IT WILL NEVER 


FORGOTTEN. 


By TRACEY LAYARD ROBINSON. 


THE fact that I am a medical man will, perhaps, only add to the 
incredulity with which the following narrative will be read, That 
the story will be believed I cannot for a moment suppose. Yet 
there is: my journal, from which I have transcribed much of this 
narrative, and I do not think my worst enemy would accuse me of 
having written back, so to speak. The covers of a doctor’s journal 
hide many a story so strange and mournful and sad as barely to be 
within the compass of an ordinary man’s belief. 

The following occurrences took place only a year ago, but 
already they seem to me more like some dream or nightmare that 
daylight will dispel. The mornings break, hcwever, and the jour- 
nal is still there. My friend Thomson is yet living, and can corrob- 
orate my version of the story. 

Let it be known, then, that I am a physician in fair practice; 
that I have been in the habit, for many years, of keeping a journal 
in conjunction with my work, into which I note not only symptoms, 
appearances and results, but also many remarks, references and 
impressions, because I hold that ny patients are like orchids to an 
orchid-grower, that not the slightest item should escape me; 
further, that I had no previous knowledge or acquaintance with 
the unfortunate hero of my. narrative—I had no premonitory infor- 
mation of his arrival, in fact, until he walked into my consulting- 
room and expressed a wish that I should examine him and make a 
diagnosis of his case ; I had never heard of him.-—H. BLack woop. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF HENRY BLACKWOOD, 
M. D., F. A. G. 8S. ETC. 

JULY 18, 1890.—Arthur Hazell, thirty-four years, nearly 
six feet high, has been a fine specimen of a man, now 
looks more like sixty than thirty, hair show-white, beard 
quite eight inches long (also snowy), deep-blue eyes, face 
drawn and haggard as with mental suffering, much 
emaciated and very weak (should say from prolonged ex- 
posure), no apparent signs of poverty. He is a stranger— 
one of the grand army of Summer visitors to the lake and 
mountain region. 


[Norge.—Most curious, I find myself, as I speak with him, subject 
to a strange inability to concentrate my thoughts. He seems to 
remind me of something or someone, and the speculation runs on 
in my brain, preventing calm reflection.] 

EXAMINATION Con.—Lungs hypertrophied, heart’s ac- 
tion irregular, jerky and weak, blood very thin, muscles 
of body and limbs attenuated and badly nourished, the 
man himself within a few hours of death, yet his brain 
apparently perfectly clear and tranquil. 

[Notr.—Wish I could overcome this curious desire to wander in 
thought away from my patient. Never felt so before. Hope I’m 
not going to be ill. Feeis like beginning of brain fever. I seem to 
be inadream. He is like a dream-creature. He speaks to me, yet 
each succeeding sentence that he utters drives the precious one 
irom my memory. I am glad I make a point of noting in my book 
every symptom and item of description, else I feel sure I should 
have forgotten all, even his very appearance, though he sits before 
me as I write.] 
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EXAMINATION Con.—Profession, medical; practiced in 
New Hampshire ten years ago, fairly successful, a strange 
and terrible occurrence caused him to give up practice, 
has been “a wanderer ever since.”’ 

{Nore.—These are his own words taken down as he spoke, yct 
only a few of his words, for the life of me I cannot remember all he 
says, though he speaks slowly and with great deliberation. This is 
either a waking halluciation, or a strangely novel experieace, or I 
must be sleeping and dreaming, though that is hardly possible, for 
it is only half-past eleven o’clock, morning.] 

EXAMINATION Con.—Is the subject (again as nearly as 
I can write his own words) of a hypnotic spell. Miss 
Struthers, totally forgotten, ten years, vindictive malevo- 
lence [Remark—I must be dreaming !], no friend passes 
through life unremembered [ Remark—Strange I have al- 
lowed his appearance to escape me as I write, not looking 
at him! There he sits, his poor, thin frame hardly strong 
enough to bear the weight of his ‘fine, handsome head. 
What asad face: What a history of horror and pain be- 
hind those eyes !| 

He begs to know his fate. How can I tell him ? 

1 have told him the truth, that he has not more than 
twenty-four hours to live. His face lights up with a sort 
of thrill of joy and relief: ‘‘Thank God!”’ he says, and 
then, fervently: ‘‘ Peace at last!” 

What can he mean ? 

He has written his address in my book, for I could not 
trust myself to remember his words. Here it is in a bold 
yet trembling hand—the writing of a noble creature 
cowed into miserable terror: ; 

ARTHUR HAZELL, M. D. (Harvard), 

175 St. Mark’s Place, City. 

‘“‘TDo call and see me when I am dead. If I did not 
write that request,’’ he says, ‘‘ you would forget it.” 

I promise that I will fulfill his desire. He grasps my 
hand and is gone. 

I wonder what can be his history. 

JuLy 19.—I had totally forgotten my strange patient of 
yesterday, and, though I daily make a point of reading 
my journal for the previous day, should certainly have 
forgotten to pay the promised visit. However, just as I 
was leaving my consulting-room at twelve o’clock, noon, 
I seemed to be inwardly admonished of something 
omitted. I looked through the book again, and found 
the entries concerning Dr. Hazell. How it happened that 
I passed them over before I cannot imagine; yet I am 
positively certain [ had not previously read them. 
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I drove to the address he had given me before goirg 
elsewhere, and, as I expected, found that he was 
His landlady (for he was in lodgings) told me that he had 
died a few minutes before noon. 

“T did not even know that the poor gentleman w 
ill,’ she assured me. ‘‘He has only been with me a few 
weeks; I can’t just remember when he did come; but I 
seldom saw him, he kept the key of his room whenever ke 
went out, which was seldom, too, and all I know is that 
my money was placed on my table regular every Satu 
day in an envelope. He never took any meals in the 
house. Indeed, he looked as though he never had any at 
all. The last words he said was that Dr. Blackwood 
would come soon after noon, and we were to leave every- 
thing in his hands.”’ 

So I went upstairs to his room at once. 

He was lying on his bed, undressed ; in his right hand 
he held, pressed to his heart, a photographed likeness of a 
girl, apparently small, and somewhat delicate. We did 
not remove it. We thought perhaps that hi. sad uistory 
had been in some way connected with her, though we did 
not then, and do hardly even now, realize what that his- 
tory had been. 

It had been something very terrible. 

Upon the table was a packet of papers addressed to 
me, Henry Blackwood, of which I at once took pos- 
session. 

He had pinned (this strange, mysterious man) a card 
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upon the sheet which covered him, on which was written 
in printed capitals: 








PEACE. 


| 
GOD’S MERCY, REMEMBERED. 





There was also a letter lying open upon the table ad- 
dressed ‘“‘'To whomsoever shall find me first.” I read it, 
and the words are fixed in my memory: 

“Tf Margaret Struthers, of Canterbury, N. H., still 
lives, let her know instantly that I am dead and free 
from her hellish torments. If Alexander McKenzie, of 
Chichester, in the same county, is still alive, or any 
of the family, let them know at once of my death; tell 
them that I prayed for God’s blessing upon them, that I 
take my love to the grave with me. They will remember 
me now. There is money enough under my pillow to pay 
all expenses.”’ 

I found five hundred dollars in bills beneath his pillow, 
together with a little note tome. It ran: ‘‘My will, and 
all my remaining property is in the package addressed to 
you. I have made you my sole executor. It will not 
trouble you very much, I hope.” 

I took note of everything in the room, sent a proper 
message to the coroner, said I was able and willing to 
certify as to the immediate cause of death, as I had exam- 
ined the man on the previous day, but that I was of opin- 
ion that an inquiry was necessary. 

I gave the necessary orders to Mrs. Pursell, the land- 
lady, concerning a proper funeral, relieved her mind as 
to the cause of poor Hazell’s sudden demise, promised 
that she should suffer no loss and prepared to make the 
remainder of my professional round of visits. 

By a curious coincidence, fortunate or otherwise I have 
not yet determined, I saw coming down the street my 
friend Mervyn Thomson. Now, Thomson is a man to 
whom a mystery is always of the most engrossing in- 
terest. He is an adept in all the occult sciences, from 
esoteric Buddhism down to thought-reading and mesmer- 
ism. I confess I don’t know much about any of these 
queer subjects; my time and ambition have all been oc- 
cupied by the pursuit of the healing art. So I hailed 
Thomson with pleasure, squeezed him into the corner of 
my pill-box brougham and gave him Dr. Hazell’s packct 
of papers to read. But first of all I related the circum- 
stances, as nearly. as I could remember, as they had taken 
place from the first moment of my introduction to the 
poor fellow yesterday morning. Strange to say the whole 
thing is quite ciear in my memory now—even to the curi- 
ous sensation his presence caused me. All these I re- 
lated, succinctly, to Thomson. He became at once, as I 
expected he would, deeply interested, and, when I jumped 
out of the brougham at the door of my next patient, I 
left him deep in the perusal of Hazell’s manuscript. 

When I returned to my carriage I found Thomson in 
the greatest state of excitement. He seized me by the 
hand as I stepped into the brougham, and insisted that it 
was absolutely necessary that I should fulfill Dr. Hazell’s 
wish at once in the matter of going to New Hampshire. 

“A most diabolical outrage has been committed,” he 
declared, ‘‘and you are in possession of the only means 
of solving a horrible mystery. You must, you cannot 
neglect to go at once by the very first train to New 
Hampshire.’’ 

I told him it would interfere with my work, that it 
would take three days at the very least to carry out 
Hazell’s wish, and that I could not spare so much time. 

‘Look here,” said Thomson, ‘“‘you must get a man to 
take your work for the next three days. Go home at once 
and make things as ready as possible. I will make all 
the necessary preparations for the journey, and I will my- 
self accompany you toCanterbury. The Montreal express 
starts at 8 P.M.; by that time you will be ready.” 

And soit wasarranged. Of course, we had some further 
conversation, and it was settled that we would postpone 
the reading of Hazell’s manuscript till we are in the 
train. 

So we start for New Hampshire this evening. 

JULY 20.—We arrived in Boston at 2 P.M. and have taken 
the first train to Concord, which is near our destination. 
Neither Thomson nor I have slept a wink all night. We 
have been reading poor Hazell’s communication to me. 
Iam not certain but we shall indict Margaret Struthers 
for murder—a murder of the most hellish ingenuity and 
fiendish malignity. The torture of the Indian savages 
tells of no such terribiy unforgiving vindictiveness. It is 
almost beyond belief. 

He inclosed a check on the Greenwich Bank for $5,250, 
all of which is left to Lizzie McKenzie (or otherwise), the 
daughter of Alexander McKenzie. 

I append here a portion of his narrative addressed to 
me. The remainder will come out, in all probability, as 
evidence at the trial of Margaret Struthers, should we 
find her alive and succeed in apprehending her; though 
Iam inclined to think we shall find her a slippery cus- 
tomer. Indeed, I hardiy know what to think. 

I scarcely dare declare to myself that I am not still in 
adream. Were it not that I am sitting in a Pullman car 
on the through line from Boston to Montreal with my 
friend Mervyn Thomson in front of me, and writing as we 
speed along, I should think I was the subject of as great 
a hallucination as poor Hazell describes. Yet, if it is no 
dream, then his was no hallucination. 

I have several times pinched myself, and have got 
Thomson to pinch me, to assure myself of my sleepless 


condition. 





NARRATIVE OF ARTHUR HAZELL. 


Iam going to die at last! 
It isn’t every man of four-and-thirty who is really 
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thankful that he is going to die, that death is so near him 
as it is to me. 

A doctor told me to-day, at noon, that my life was not 
worth twenty-four hours’ purchase. Thank God for his 
words! 

It is now half-past eleven¢ so I have barely twelve hours 
to write what I wish to write, to tell the infernal torments 
I have endured during the last ten years, to let my 
friends, and perhaps the world, know how for ten long, 
weary years I have lived a life of death—of death with all 
the torments of hell attached to it—of purgatory without 
the hope of ultimate atonement and propitiation. 

It will all be over in twelve hours, and then they will 
know and remember. 

* * * * * * 

I was exactly twenty-four years old when I fell in love 
with Lizzie McKenzie, the pride of Chichester, a small 
town in New Hampshire. Her father was one of the 
largest farmers in the district. 

We loved each other fervently, and, as I was then 
making good headway with a medical practice I had 
bought at Chichester, there was no objection made by 
Lizzie’s parents to our marriage. Indeed, her father him- 
self, who had but one son, looked very favorably on the 
match, and treated me with the closest affection and con- 
fidence. 

There was but one cloud on the brilliant dawn of our 
love-horizon. 

Another woman ! 

I had had the evil fortune to attract the good-will of 
Miss Margaret Struthers, a young lady of good birth, 
who, having been left an orphan at an early age, with a 
considerable fortune and a fine old mansion, attached to 
which was some four hundred acres of land, had chosen 
to give what heart she had to the young doctor (myself), 
and to expect his in return for the same. 

I had attended her in a severe illness from which she 
recovered, and it appears she attributed my close care of 
her to an affection which I, honestly, neither ever pro- 
fessed or felt. 

On the contrary, she always rather repelled than at- 
tracted me. 

Hearts won’t aiways go just where they are wanted, 
they are very like the proverbial horse and the water. 
And though Miss Struthers loved, or said she loved, me, 
I did not love her—I loved Lizzie McKenzie. 

Miss Struthers was, and is still, perhaps—God help the 
next man she lcves !—a tall, fair woman, with steel-blue 
eyes, straight nose, rather large mouth, with thinnish lips 
covering magnificent, strong, white teeth, splendid figure 
and commanding presence; altogether a very regal per- 
son, but not my choice for a wife—indeed, the very reverse 
of Lizzie, who, poor child, was a pretty, dark-haired, little 
girl, with soft, gray eyes, and a confiding way that made 
a man long to take her under his protecting care at once. 

But why recall my darling’s picture ? it only rends my 
heartstrings to think of her; and why add to my misery 
during the remaining few hours I have of life ? 

We were to have been married in a week—for that one 
piece of mercy I thank God; it was none of hers; she for- 
got in her rage, and so her cursed spell lost half its bitter- 
ness. 

Just one week before what was to have been our wed- 
ding day Miss Struthers sent for me. Till then I was in 
perfect blissful ignorance of her hateful passion. Suppos- 
ing that she was ill, and looking upon her as one of my 
best (because richest) patients, I hurried into my gig and 
drove to her house immediately. 

It was lovely Summer weather, and never did the 
beautiful New Hampshire hills look so soft and fair be- 
fore. The black-green firs, the golden-green, waving 
fields of oats, and the background of all, a glorious canopy 
of deep-blue sky which even Italy cannot rival—I see it 
all before me now as I write, and I remember that my 
heart chimed in tune to the songs of the birds, for joy that 
in another week Lizzie would be added to the beautiful 
things that made the earth so fair and life so very dear 
and sweet to me. 

In less than a week life was a black, infernal hell to 
me, the earth a wilderness full of terror, anguish and 
horror. r 

I found Miss Struthers in her cozy little morning-room, 
a chamber furnished with old, dark oak, soft cushions of 
Eastern luxury in chairs and couches, ferns and flowers 
af strong, permeating fragrance, and odors of sensuous 
lilies filled the apartment. 

She was lying on a couch, robed in a soft, silver-gray, 
silken gown, whose clinging folds seemed intended to 
discover rather than hide the splendid outline of her 
form. 

As Iwas ushered in to her by the old crone of a house- 
keeper, she half rose and extended her large, white hand 
to me in welcome, looking at me out of those steel-gray 
eyes in such a manner as I should imagine Potiphar’s wife 
—faithless, fair, cruel—must have tried to inveigle Joseph 
with; a languorous, snake-like, enticing, all-encircling 
gaze, that repelled yet fascinated me. 

She said I should never forget! Ah, forgetfulness will 
come to-morrow ! 

‘““You have come, then, Dr. Hazell?” this was her ex- 
pression of welcome. : 

‘Certainly, Miss Struthers; and now let me know what 
I can do for you. What is your ailment?” 

‘“*Come—come and find out.” 

I took a chair beside her, and held her hand in mine. 
The pulse was full and strong, the pink flesh moist yet 
cold, but the face was hot and flushed, and her bosom 
heaved as with a strong, subdued excitement. 

She never took those steely orbs from mine, but watched 
me as though to read my inmost thought. 

“T cannot sleep. I cannot rest. I seem to be in a 
constant fever of excitment. Can you not tell what is the 
matter with me ?”’ 

Some slight derangement of the functions, I thought, 
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with a hysterical tendency, and I suggested change of air 
with tonics. : 

“Change of air would do me no good. Not if I took it 
alone.” 

I don’t know why, but I still retained her hand in mine, 
and I felt, without looking, that her eyes never wandered 
from my face. 

And all the time I longed to quit her presence, yet 
could not leave her. 

“Certainly,” I said, ““do not go alone, take with you 
some friend who will help you to pass the time pleasantly, 
to give you some new occupation for your thoughts, some 
thorough recreation. You are too fond of those meta- 
physical studies of yours. Give up those musty old Ger- 
mans and ultra-speculative Frenchmen for awhile, and 
go in for a course of light literature and sea-beach.” 

“You must come, too!” 

“ Eh ? ” 

But it was not she who spoke, though I could have 
sworn to her voice. She had not open. | her lips, only her 
soft hand lay in my palm, and her gray eyes held mine 
entranced. 

I thought to check the strange sensations that seemed 
to be mastering me, by referring to my own matters— 
anything to change the subject. 

“T had hoped you would have honored me by your 
presence at my marriage next week, Miss Struthers, but 
I fear I must send you away.”’ 

“Tt will never be!” : 

I could have taken an oath that she spoke those words, 
but there she lay as still and white as when I entered the 
room, while through my whole system there rushed a 
shock as from some powerful electric battery. 

I told myself this sort of thing could not go on. 

By a sort of unconscions method of deduction, I con- 
ceived that I was being mesmerized, and that I must make 
an effort to overcome the will that was enthralling mine. 

With an amount of exertion I can hardly express I tore 
my hand from hers, and rose unsteadily from my chair. 

“Well, Miss Struthers,” I said, ‘I must be going. I 
have a long round of visits to make.” I did not know 
what else to say. 

‘And you wish to be home early to your sweetheart,’’ 
she said. . 

“Perhaps. I will send you some medicine. But really 
you ought to make up your mind to go away at once.” 

She had risen from her couch, and now stood near me, 
there was a softer expression in her eyes, suddenly her 
hands were extended as though imploring me: 

“Arthur! My Arthur! Can you not see what ails me ? 
Itislove! Love so bitter, yet so deep and sweet, for you! 
You must not marry this girl, this farmer’s daughter. 
What is she to you? It is meyou must make your wife— 
me, Margaret Struthers! I can give you a heart worth a 
hundred such as hers. She shall not steal you from me!” 

“Hush, hush, Miss Struthers!” I cried, annoyed, and 
inexpressibly shocked at this unexpected outburst, “ you 
cannot realize what you say !” 

“Oh, yes, too well 1 know the anguish that racks my 
soul. Oh, do not leave me. You have forced this un- 
womanly exhibition from me. You must, you shall be 
mine!” 

She threw her warm, bare arms around my neck, and 
poured burning, shameful kisses on my face. In a terror 
of anxiety I forced her arms from about me, and put her 
from me.. Then, with a brutality I had not thought I pos- 
sessed, I pushed her, fainting, back to the sofa, and rushed 
out of the room. 

* * * % * * 

This was the first I had known or suspected of the 
mad, insane passion Miss Struthers had fostered, and it 
shocked me inconceivably. 

I was deeply grieved for her, yet I felt no sympathetic 
reciprocity. 

As the day wore on, I began to remember many 
strange stories I had heard about her, for she bore no 
good character in the district. Some thought she possessed 
powers of a too uncanny nature, some openly referred to 
her, with bated breath, as the Witch of Canterbury. And 
as I thought of the strange fascination in which she had 
enthralled me that morning, I, too, began to give credit to 
these tales, and to be filled with fear as to her possible 
revenge. 

However, the day ended, and when I rode over to Chi- 
chester, in the gloaming, to see my little Lizzie, I deter- 
mined to say nothing of my adventure of the morning. 

If I had recounted it, how much misery I might have 
been spared ! 

The week went quickly by, and the night before the 
eventful day arrived without my having seen or heard 
anything more of Miss Margaret Struthers. 

I came home from a long day’s work, tired and hungry, 
for Ihad done a double day in order to leave everything 
in trim for my locum tenens, who was coming to give me 
a holiday—a honeymoon holiday. 

It was with feelings of unmixed satisfaction that I sat 
down to my supper, my last bachelor supper as I thought, 
for after to-morrow my wife would share that and every 
other meal. 

I had not tasted a morsel of the food I had placed on 
my plate, when my servant came in: 

‘Sir, you must go to Canterbury at once, Miss Struth- 
ers is seriously ill, and they’ve brought the buggy to take 
you back in.” 

Had my substitute been with me I would have sent 
him. But he had not arrived. The fates were against me. 

I dic try to avoid the meeting. I went out to the mes- 
senger, but he was only a stable lad, too thick-headed to 
do more than repeat the message : 

‘Mistress Margaret is seris’ ill, an’ you must go back 
with me. I wasn’t to leave the house if you weren’t at 
home.”’ 

Icould get nothing more outof him. He could give 
me no account of her state, or I might have sent some 
medicine, with a promise to go in the morning. My 
servant had acknowledged that I was in, or I might have 
declared that I was from home. There was no escape. I 
had to go. 

To go—to meet my doom ! 

(To be continued.) 
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A VERY SMART HAT. 


THOUGH many of the new colors and combinations of 
color in millinery are absolutely vile, there are some ex- 
tremely pretty shades to be seen among the French felts. 
They come in pink, fawn-green and pale-blue. In a few 
cases the crown and brim 
are of a different color, or 
the underneath part of the 
brim is a contrast to the 
outside. As regards the 
shape of these hats, they are 
all rather large and some 
are gracefully curved. The 
smart, tiny little hat shown 
in the illustration is of a 
pale shade of green, with a 
band and bow of brown vel- 
vet and a buckle formed of 
jet and emerald. Magenta 
and green and purple and 
red are instances of the bad 
mixtures of color to be seen 
in milliners’ windows just 
now. Feathers and great 
bows. of velvet and paste 
ornaments are the trimming 
of every hat. Birds are not 
worn at all. Poke bonnets 
are surely coming in this 
Winter, and it is said that 
long veils mounted on elas- 
tic bands will be worn with 
this style of headgear. In 
Paris all the women are 
wearing violet veils—a hid- 
eous fashion. White lace 
veils continue to please the 
ultra-fashionables, but the 
best veil for all practical 
purposes is the black veil 
with Russian net groundwork and closely dotted with 
tiny chenille spots set about half an inch apart from each 
other in regular squares. 
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NEW FUR COLLARETTE. 


A NEW YORK WOMAN’S WARDROBE. 


THE writer was shown last week the Autumn wardrobe 
of a New York woman, who, possessing a limited income, 
yet goes about a great deal, and always is smartly and 
elegantly dressed. The costumes were so thoroughly taste- 
ful and sensible that a description will, it is believed, in- 
terest the women readers of ONCE A WEEK. First, there 
is the plain tweed walking gown, without which no well- 
dressed woman’s wardrobe will be this Fall complete. 
The tweeds are now shown in such varied and capital de- 
signs that a selection is a matter of joy. The New York 
woman selected the Ducie tweed, an exceptionally wide 
material, varying from forty-eight to fifty-four inches. 
The design is a good one—a check in very tiny squares of 
chestnut-brown and black. It is fashioned with simple 
perfection. The skirt merely touches the ground, and is 
absolutely without trimming. The New York woman, 
being weary of Russian blouse and corselet, evolved the 
smart little sleeveless waistcoat of smooth-faced black 
cloth, which is worn with sleeves and bib of the tweed. 
The flat, brown felt hat is trimmed with saucy little 
clusters of black ostrich tips, and is tied with black velvet 
ribbon. In this plain, stylish 
little gown the wearer will 
shop, make informal morn- 
ing calls, or travel, if need 
be. A charming gown for 
afternoon ‘‘at homes” and 
five o’clock teas was de- 
signed by this clevér woman 
from an old ball gown and a 
black lace shaw], which had 
lain away in a chest for 
years, and brought out each 
season to be looked at and 
sighed ovey, and then put 
back again as utterly use- 
less. But there camea day 
when the New Yorker rose 
to the occasion, and utilized 
the lace to the great envy 
of all her women friends. 

A VERY SMART HAT. She took a gown of pale- 
lavender surah, in which she danced at many a ball, for 
the foundation. Then the shawl was draped as in the 
accompanying illustration. The bodice, you will see, is 
full, and from the waist the lace hangs in plaits. The 
belt is of black velvet outlined with jet, and jet bands the 
sleeves and finishes the neck. A silk of any hue may be 
thus renovated, if the owner is fortunate enough to have 
a lace gown or shawl tucked away somewhere. 

As green is to be the color par excellence of the sea- 
son, Mme. Manhattan selected for her visiting costume 
a material of green and gold, closely interwoven with 
black. This has a tight-fitting bodice, with a yoke-picce 
gathered in an eminently becoming style and striped 
across the bust with a beautiful trimming of green and 
gold passamenterie in leaf design, edged each side with 
narrow black fox; a line of this trimming is also round 
the waist, where the skirt fastens onto the bodice, and the 
sleeves and yoke-pieces are of shot green and gold vel- 
vet. A boa of black ostrich feathers will be worn on 
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warm days and in colder weather a smart circular cloak 
of green velvet trimmed with black fox. There are two 
evening gowns. One is of vivid scarlet crape, with ribbon 
velvet trimmings; the second a maize crape trimmed with 
white velvet ribbon and gold embroidery. For the latter 
a pair of maize velvet sleeves are prepared which can 
easily be adjusted for a dinner. An evening wrap was a 
necessity. This was fashioned from a plush of mastic 
hue, trimmed with bands of beaver taken from an old 
street gown and lined throughout with scarlet silk. A 
number of silk blouses and inexpensive tea gowns com- 
pleted an appropriate and useful wardrobe for the 
Autumn and early Winter campaign. 





COATS AND FURS. 

FASHION is certainly a more fickle jade than Fate and 
irritates to the last degree with her whimsicalities. In 
the matter of cloaks and furs she is especially annoying 
this season, as she expects us to discard those which were 
in high favor a year ago and buy something quite differ- 
ent. Coats are longer than they were, the sleeves are 
twice as large, most of the new models have monstrous 
revers, and the long cloaks are being made with short 
waists. The new cloth jackets are chiefly in dark shades 
of brown, often trimmed with 
velvet of another color. A 
stylish brown jacket is 
trimmed with Astrakhan and 
has a portion of the back and 
front made of green velvet, 
and a broad satin belt of the 
same color. A jacket of golden- 
brown plush is trimmed with 
gimp ornaments of the same 
shade and mink tail. It has 
loose fronts, a waistcoat and 
double sleeves, the outer ones 
being of plush and reaching 
just below the elbow, and the 
inner ones of satin and of or- 
dinary length. In sealskin 
coats one notes enormous 
revers of sable or beaver, 
loose, baggy sleeves and deep, 
pointed cuffs. The Watteau 
and the sack will be the lead- 
ing shapes this Winter and 
some examples of the former 
have the plait at the back so 
arranged that it may be de- 
tached. Circular cloaks of 
sealskin reaching to the hips 
will be worn. They are 
trimmed with mink or sable, 
and, like all the new, short 
cloaks, are very wide round 
the bottom. Short fur capes 
and boas are passé. The very 
latest ornament for the neck 
is shown in the accompanying illustration. It is a collar- 
ette with boa ends. It is made of sable or mink with a 
head fastening at the neck instead of a metal clasp. 





TWEED COSTUME, 





CROCHET AND KNITTED PETTICOATS. 

OF crochet and knitted petticoats the name is legion, 
many being too dainty and delicate for hard wear. But 
if you use good, strong fingering of a bright color, and 
crochet needle No. 12, making a chain forty inches long 
for the circumference of the skirt, and on this work a 
length of eighteen inches in star stitch, you will have a 
thoroughly useful and strong underskirt for a girl. Those 
who prefer knitting to crochet will find the following 
quickly and inexpensively made. For a knitted petti- 
coat with waist and skirt in one piece, one pair of No. 6 
needles and one pair of No. 12. Cast on seventy stitches 
with No. 6 needles. First row, * wool forward, slip 1, 
knit 1, repeat from *; second row, * wool forward, slip 1, 
knit the two together laying one over the other, repeat 
this row until you have a length 3 inches less than the 
width—if it is 12 inches wide, let it be 9 inches long, and 
so on: then take the smaller needles and knit on until 
you have a further length of 7 inches—this is for the front 
of the petticoat. Cast off with a crochet hook, turn, then 
work. a DC. on each of the 4 next stitches, then 1 Ch., 
1 DC. on the next, always 
taking up the whole of the 
stitch, at the end work 4 DC. 
Knit another piece exactly 
like this, and join to this on 
the 4 DC. stitches which 
forms the shoulder; round 
the neck work 3 DC. over 
each chain, 1 DC; on the 
next DC., sew up the sides, 
leaving 31-2 inches for the 
armhole. For a second size 
petticoat cast on 100 
stitches, waist 11-2 inches 
longer; shoulder, 12 
stitches; armhole, 41-2 
inches. Third size, 130 
stitches; waist, 91-2 inches; 
armhole, 51-2 inches; shoul- 
der, 11-2 inches. 





FOLLIES AND FANCIES. 
44.2)5 4) \s Two BOWS are worn on 

nat new corsages, each on the 
4 left side. One is placed 
high just beyond the front 


and almost to the armhole, 
If 
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while the second comes upward from the waist-line. 
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only one bow is preferred, it is placed on the left of the 
bust, and has long ends hanging below on the hips. 

Instead of the long feather boas, the present fancy is 
for short ruches, simply surrounding the throat, of many 
loops of baby-ribbon, usually of black satin or velvet for 
day wear—but also of the highest colors for evening and 
afternoon—such as blue, pale-rose or violet. They are 
tied in front or back by a ribbon bow with ends. The 
newest ribbons, by the way, are striped lengthwise by 
weaving, one-half the width being woven like gros grain, 
the other half in satin twills. 

The shabbiest of old black skirts may be made pre- 
sentable with a white silk skirt over whichis worn a scar- 
let cloth bodice, trimmed with a deep frill of coffee-colored 
lace. Make the bodice tight, with deep revers of black 
velvet. 

“PLEASE, PA, RELENT AT ON 2. 

‘‘T HAVE been practicing for my star part,” said the 
society girl. 

Gwendolyne Peaches-and-Cream—for that was 
lady’s name—was about to end the season at the shore. 
In some ways it had been a successful season. Then again 
it hadn’t. 

“Yes,” said the millionaire’s daughter, “in two weeks 
I shall be on the boards. Won't it be glorious! Tom, 
Dick and Harry, with whom I flirted and danced at Sars- 
toga and Richfield Springs, will all be there, throwing 
me hundred-dollar bouquets and asking me out to wine 
parties.”’ 

“Tt will be grand,” said her friend. 

“‘It will, indeed; and then there are the press notices. 
I will be called all sorts of splendid names, my picture 
will appear, and when I travel the newspaper reporters 
will show the public the inside of my private car.” 

‘You are a success from the start,” suggested the can- 
did friend. 

“Tt will be so much nicer than society, so much more 
exciting than dawdling on the beach, so much more edu- 
cating then painting china. Then, too, dear Willie will 
be there, Willie, my darling husband. He is to take the 
leading part.” 

‘Why does a lady of your culture, wealth and family 
strive to win money and applause on the stage ?”’ 

“Well, I married Willie two weeks ago against pa’s 
will, and now I will be cut off with a shilling. I havo to 
do something, you know, to support Willie. As soon as 

a relents I will quit the lime-light glamour of the foot- 
ights forever.” 

She said this proudly, ay, queenly and even earnestly. 

_ eed ae. 
A NOVEL BY MISS DICKENS. 

WE have great pleasure in announcing that the volume 
of ONCE A WEEK LIBRARY supplied with this paper 
will be a story specially written for us by Mary Angela 
Dickens, granddaughter of Charles Dickens, the immor- 
tal English novelist. It is entitled ‘‘ Nobody’s Fault,” 
and is in every way a delightful and dainty bit of literary 
work from the hand of this gifted young woman. ONCEA 
WEEK considers itself exceedingly fortunate to have se- 
cured this work from a pen so greatly in demand in Eng- 
land as is hers. 
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PRIZES FOR ARTISTS, 
To ENCOURAGE art and artists, the management o/ 


ONCE A WEEK hereby offers a prize of One Hundrec. 
Dollars to the artist who shall, within the next two 
months, send us the most original and artistic idea for « 
Christmas page, and Fifty Dollars to the artist sending 
us the next best, the two prize drawings to become the 
property of ONCE A WEEK. 

All drawings must be in black and white and ac- 
companied by sufficient postage for their return if un- 
available. 

The prize-winner will be selected by a committee con- 
sisting of Mr. R. F. Zogbaum, Mr. W. A. Rogers and 
Mr. W. Lewis Fraser, 

The contest will close December 1, 1892, and the prizes 
will be awarded as soon thereafter as possible. 

The size of the drawings sent must not be less than 
9x13 nor more than 16x20 inches, and must be in black and 
white, in pen and ink, or wash. All drawings must be ad- 
dressed to The Christmas Prize Editor, 

ONCE A WEEK. 
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TWO KINGDOMS. 
Ir I were the Nizam cf Hyderabad, 
I should at once be unspeakably glad, 
But were I to reign as the Ahkoond of Swat 
Dismal I would be, and glad I could not. 
Just to be Nizam of Hyderabad, 
(1 forget whether one or more spouses he’s had), 
Would confer on me diamonds dug fresh from the mine, 
And jewels of all sorts surpassingly fine. 
But, were I the pitiful Ahkoond of Swat, 
As Iam decidedly glad I am not, 
All of my joy I would have to salt down 
Just for the sake of a Liliput crown. 
In the eye of the Swats I might possibly be 
A ruler in purple and grand in degree ; 
But not for a thousand times more than he’s sot 
Would I, to get business, be Ahkoond of Swat.e 
"Tis something, I know, to be petted as King, 
To hear the wild vivas that ‘round you do ring ; 
But, if to this passion I candidiy own, 
I want to pick out my own pattern of throne. 
As the Ahkoond of Swat’s would be dismally sad, 
When I’m asked, I'll be Nizam of Hyderabad.—Jore. Benron. 





CALIFORNIA FRUIT Crop this year sold for more than 
fifty million dollars. If you want to know how it is 
raised and at what profit, address California Bureau ot 
Information, Box 1,238, Boston, Mass. ed 

For upwards of fifty years Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup has been used for children with never failing suc- 
cess. It corrects acidity of the stomach, relieves wind 
colic, regulates the bowels, cures diarrhoea, whether aris. 
ing from teething or other canses. An old and well-tried 
remedy. ‘I'wenty-five cents a bottle. ## 
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DEATH OF TENNYSON. 


ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON, poet laureate of England, 
died at his beautiful home on the Isle of Wight on Oc- 
tober 6th aged eighty-three, and lies buried in West- 
minster Abbey. His successor has not been chosen. He 
was the third laureate, having been preceded by Dryden 
and Wordsworth. He was born in 1809 and was about the 
same age as Gladstone. It is impossible, in any retrospect 
of the laureate’s life, not to be impressed by the immense 
span, in point of time, of his literary career, which may 
fairly be said to date back much further than the political 
career of Mr. Gladstone. Sixty-six years have gone by 
since Messrs. Jackson, of Louth, purchased for the sum of 
one hundred dollars the manuscript of “Poems by Two 
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Brothers,’’ an enterprise which can hardly have made the 
fortune of the daring publishers. We read in Mr. Napier’s 
charming pages how the two brother-poets, ‘‘in their joy, 
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took carriages from Louth the afternoon the book was 
published, and, driving across the marsh to Mablethorpe— 


To the ocean gave 
Their mind and thoughts, as restless as the wave”’; 
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and how, ‘before returning to Somersby, the young 
poets, like dutiful sons of a clergyman, spent their hard- 
earned money in a tour through Lincolnshire, inspecting 
the different churches, for which the county is so justly 
famous.” Tennyson was seventeen. It was still a year 
earlier when an event occurred that gives us the first dis- 
tinct glimpse of Tennyson in the character of a poet. This 
was the death of his grandmother, wife of George Tenny- 
son, of Bayons Manor, a wealthy lawyer. The bereaved 
husband, “hearing of the poetical tastes of his grandson,” 
requested him to execute an elegy, and afterward, re- 
warding the threnodist with half a sovereign, remarked: 
“There, that is the ‘first money you have ever earned by 
your poetry, and, take my word for it, it wiil be the last.” 


DECEASED POET 
Mr. George Tennyson was more successful as a solicitor 
than as a prophet. 

He lived at Twickenham, in a corner house in Mont- 
pelier Row, a terrace running between the Thames and 
the Richmond Road, about the same distance east as 
Pope’s villa is west of Twickenham. The mention of 
Pope reminds us that he and Lord Tennyson are the only 
English writers of whom it can be said that their moth- 
ers lived to see them acknowledged beyond cavil as the 
greatest poets of their respective times. 

It is worthy of note that the year 1850 was marked by 
the publication of ‘‘In Memoriam,’’ the more or less in- 
termittent labor of seventeen years; by its author’s mar- 
riage to Emily Sarah Sellwood, daughter of a Horncastle 
solicitor and niece of Sir John Franklin; by the death of 
Wordsworth, and, in consequence, by Tennyson’s inherit- 
ance of “This laurel greener from the brows Of him who 
uttered nothing base.”” Thus the middle year of the cen- 
tury may fairly be considered as the most eventful of the 
laureate’s life. According to the dictum of Milton, a 
heroic -poet must make his own life ‘‘an heroic poem.” 
Of England’s laureate it may at least be said that he 
made his life an exquisite idyll. Nature and fortune 
seem to have conspired toward his perfect development. 
Whether something of outward storm and stress, such as 
played so large a part in the spiritual evolution of Byron 
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and Shelley, would have brought to light in Tennyson a 
fiery and turbulent force such as theirs cannot be guessed. 
More probably such influences would have checked the 
flowering and fruition of a genius so calm and contem- 
plative. 

Mrs. Anna Thackeray Ritchie is about publishing a 
volume of recoilections, in which she says of Tennyson’s 
birthplace and boyhood: ‘“ There is a place called Som- 
ersby in Lincolnshire, where an old white rectory stands 
on the slope of a hill, and the winding lanes are shadowed 
by tall ashes and elm-trees, and where two brooks meet 
at the bottom of the glebe field. It isa place far away 
from us in silence and in distance, lying upon the ‘ ridged 
wolds.’ They bound the horizon of the rectory garden, 
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whence they are to be seen flowing to meet thesky. I 
have never known Somersby, but I have often heard it 
described, and the pastoral country all about, and the 
quiet, scattered homes. One can picture the rectory to 
one’s self with something of a monastic sweetness and 
quiet ; an ancient Norman cross is standing in the church- 
yard, and perhaps there is still a sound in the air of the 
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bleating of flocks. I see the village not far from the fens, 
‘in a pretty pastoral district of softly sloping hills and 
large ash-trees. . . . The little glen in the neighbor- 
hood is called by the old monkish name of Holywell.’ 
Lord Tennyson sometimes speaks of this glen, which he 
remembers white with snowdrops in their season; and 
who will not recall the exquisite invocation : 
* Come from the woods that belt the gray hillside, 
The seven elms, the poplar four 
That stand beside my father’s door. 
‘ And chiefly from the brook that loves 
To purl o’er matted cross and ribbed sand, 
Or dimple in the dark of rushy coves ... 
O |! hither lead thy feet! 
Pour round my ears the livelong bleat 
Of the thick-fleeced sheep from wattled folds, 
Upon the ridgéd wolds.’ 


“ Alfred’s first verses, so I once heard him say, were 
written upon a slate which his brother Charles put into 
his hand one Sunday at Louth, when all the elders of the 
party were going into church, and the child was left 
alone. Charles gave him a subject—the flowers in the 
garden—and when he came back from church little Alfred 
brought the slate to his brother all covered with written 
lines in blank verse. They were made on the model of 
Thomson’s ‘Seasons,’ the only poetry he had ever read. 
One can picture it all to one’s self, the fiowers in the gar- 
den, the verses, the little poet with waiting eyes, and the 
young brother scanning the lines. ‘Yes, you can write,’ 


said Charles, and he gave Alfred back the slate.” 

The boyhood love that existed between young Alfred 
Tennyson and Arthur Hallam is one of the prettiest epi- 
sodes in the life of the poet. 


Hallam died at the age of 








twenty-two, but he had lived long enough to show what 
a brilliant future would have been his had life been 
spared to him. Mrs. Ritchie describes ‘“‘In Memoriam ” 
as belonging to the school of all men’s sad hearts. She 
says: ‘It rings the awful De Profundis of death, faced 
and realized as far as may be by a human soul.” With 
“In Memoriam,” which was not published until 1850, 
though Hallam had dx 1 in 1834, Alfred Tennyson’s 
fame was established, ant when Wordsworth expired in 
that year, Queen Victoria promptly named him as the 
laureate. It was said at the time that Sir Robert Peel, 
the prime minister, had never read any of Tennyson’s 
verse, but he secured a copy of his published work and 
enjoyed ‘Ulysses’? so thoroughly that he quite agreed 
with the queen’s choice. About this time the old home 
at Somersby was broken up and Alfred Tennyson went 
to live in London. He was very poor, and amid the anxi- 
eties of debts and the fogs of Lincoln’s Inn the “ Prin- 
eess,’’? with all her beautiful train, was born. Tennyson 
soon moved to the Temple and afterward dwelt at 58 
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Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Poverty followed him everywhere, 
but never obscured his golden dreams. During these 
days he met and became acquainted with Carlyle, and 

















THE LAUREATE, AT SIXTY. 


the irascible old Scotchman appeared to have a very high 
opinion of the young man, although he made him the ob- 
ject of his jibes and jeers. Here is what Carlyle said of 
him in a letter to Emerson: 


Tennyson came in to us on Sunday evening, a truly 
interesting Son of Earth and Son of Heaven. . . . One 
of the finest-looking men in the world. His voice is mu- 
sical, metallic—fit for loud laughter and piercing wail and 
all that may be between; speech and speculation free and 
plenteous. I do not meet in these late decades such com- 
pany over a pipe. A true human soul or some 
authentic approximation thereto, to whom your soul can 
say Brother; a man solitary and sad as certain men are, 
dwelling in an atmosphere of gloom—carrying a bit of 
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chaos about him, in short, which he is manufacturing into 
cosmos ! 

Carlyle was the means of bringing the young poet to 
the attention of Sir John Simeon, who acted the part of a 
good patron to him for many years. Douglas Jerrold, 
Rogers, Leigh Hunt, Landor, Tom Moore and Gladstone 
were Tennyson’s warm personal friends during these dark 
days. Itis probable that the publication of ‘‘ The Charge 
of the Light Brigade,’ at Balaklava, during the heat of 
the Crimean War, established Tennyson in popular favor 
far more than all the splendid work that preceded and 
followed its appearance. A mere list of the late laureate’s 
poems and plays need not be given here. He was made 
the laureate at the age of forty-one and devoted the rest 
of his life to glorifying the Victorian era. Undoubtedly 
greater than Wordsworth, his work will compare very 
favorably with that of Dryden, the first laureate. 

Speculation is rife as to who will succeed Lord Tenny- 
son as the poet laureate of England. The most brilliant 
English poet to-day is Algernon Charles Swinburne, with 
Sir Edwin Arnold asa far-away second. After him comes 
William Morris, the author of the ‘‘ Earthly Paradise,” a 
long poem that found great favor fifteen years ago; Aus- 
tin Dobson, arid perhaps one or two other. minor poets 
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who can hardly be considered in the race. Our American 
poet, Edmund Clarence Stedman, has given a very inter- 
esting interview to the Tribune, in which he pronounces 
unequivocally for Swinburne as his first choice, William 
Morris as his second (though he fears that socialistic 
tendencies will debar him), and concludes by saying, that 
if Swinburne cannot be chosen Austin Dobson is the man 
for the place. 





-o+ 
IN MEMORIAM. 


Mr. CHARLES L. COTTENET, of New York, was thrown 
from his horse and killed at a foxhunt of the Meadow- 
brook (lL. I.) Club, on the afternoon of Wednesday, Oc- 
tober 12th. The event isa peculiarly sad one. Deceased 
was very popular among all who knew him, a good fel- 
low, a daring and skillful rider and a young man of very 
refined tastes and generous sensibilities. Among his fel- 
low-clubmen he was a general favorite, and his sad death 
leaves a gap in the Meadowbrook ranks that it will be 
difficult to fill. 


—— p< 


DON’T HURRY TO GET RICH. 

SHOULD there ever be acompetitive exhibition of Amer- 
ican fools, the man who is trying hardest to get richina 
hurry will take the prize. He may be a speculator, a 
gambler, a counterfeiter or a burglar, but the fact will 
remain that he and all of his kind consume more time at 
less advantage than the cheapest day-laborer in the land. 








ROOM IN WHICH TENNYSON WAS BORN. 


There isn’t a more depressing and exasperating phase of 
life in a large city than is supplied by the army of quick- 
witted fellows who are fooling away their time and money 
over enterprises which promise much but never yield any- 
thing. ‘‘Combinations” to beat the sellers of pools on the 
races or the managers of other gambling concerns and con- 
trivances to break safes in which other people’s money is 
locked are occupying the entire attention of thousands of 
fellows, some out at elbows and all needing to be in jail, 
who might live comfortably and decently were they to 
apply their energies to honest work. It certainly is hard 
to be poor, but poverty is less of a disgrace to one’s self, 
as well as less of a nuisance to one’s acquaintances, than 
a wild desire to get something for nothing, partieularly 
when the’something desired belongs to someone else. 




















POET’S CORNER, WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
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MEMS. OF THE DAY. 


Mem.—It is the habit of a certain class of cheap, sensa- 
tional journals, seeking to cater to venial envy, creating 
discontent among the less fortunate, to speak disparag- 
ingly of our wealthy families as good citizens in the com- 
munity. The Astor family has been a favorite subject 
with these ‘‘assassins of the pen”’ (as the late Edwin For- 
rest characterized his traducers in his famous divorce 
suit). Because the example of the progenitor was followed 
by his descendants in the acquirement of real estate until 
their holdings of city realty are the largest of any family, 
they were disparagingly likened to the feudal barons of 
old. Because they have always made a close corporation 
of their vast real estate business, having an insurance 
company of their own, having their own carpenter shops 
for repairs, they have been condemned as enemies to our 
fundamental principles of government. 

Mem.—Nothing is said of the number of workmen the 
Astors constantly employ—and, once in their service, dis- 
missal is only for cause; nor in the excellent repair—a 
eredit to the city—in which they keep their property ; nor 
that their rent rates are comparatively lower than those 
of any other estate; nor that a good tenant never has 
cause to complain of any exaction or neglect; nor that 
they ever raise their rents without giving a good reason ; 
nor the neighborhood of the letting to improper persons, 
as none who will not stand oe investigation are ever ac- 
cepted. I learn from an employee in the tax office that 
the Astorsare the largest taxpayers, paying annually one- 
seventieth of the total taxes of the city, or about five hun- 
dred thousand dollars per annum. They never question 
a valuation or assessment, but settle promptly, which is 
more than can be said of various other families, who 
avail themselves always of the utmost limit of the law in 
deferring payment of their tax bills. The Astors are 
always active in securing the opening and grading of 
new streets, which so improves and beautifies a city, 
cheerfully paying, without question, the assessments— 
which are often excessive—though it may be years before 
the property may bring them any returns. 

Mem.—Until the late John Jacob Astor invested in 
Reading with the Vanderbilts, and in the Delaware and 
Lackawanna Railway securities, and in the stock of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company (going into the Board 
of Directors in each), it was the custom of the brothers to 
religiously put all their surplus into real estate and never 
cell any of their holdings. If the late John Jacob Astor 
had been sanguine of the rapid growth of the west side of 
the city, he could have added millions to the estate by 
building on the several tracts owned in this section by the 
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family ; but he was conservative and never built a house, 
or, rather, a block, until he was satisfied it would be occu- 
ied as soon as ready. The present head of the family, 
William Waldorf Astor, who is denounced because he en- 
joys a residence in London, is inclined to depart from _ the 
family traditions in regard to the system of additional ac- 
quirement of real estate, and to be speculative in other 
investments. I hear he is interested in various industrial 
enterprises. He it is who decided to build the Waldorf 
Hotel, which will be one of the finest in the world. He is 
also building the New Netherlands, opposite the Fifth 
avenue entrance to Central Park. In this connection it 
may be stated that hotel buildings generally need re- 
modeling to meet the requirements of the practical hotel- 
man who leases them. To avoid this the practical Mr. 
Astor secured the services of a hotel-man to advise the 
architect in the designs of his two hotels, which will be 
simply perfect in all their arrangements. When the Savoy 
Hotel opened recently it was found that there was no 
ach fora ingen room. and no closets for the cham- 
ermaids on the dormitory floors. 
Mem.—Better citizens than the Astors in keeping their 
roperty in a condition that is creditable to the city, and 
in paying promptly their municipal bills on presentation, 
I cannot imagine. 
Mem.—Next largest to the Astor estate on the list of 
taxpayers is the Goelet family. The improvement of their 
roperty, much of which is'on Broadway, has made the 
oelet a more valuable estate than that of the Rhine- 
landers, who own a, on West Fourteenth street. The 
tax on the realty of the Goelets amounts to one hundred 
and seventy thousand dollars per annum. 
em.—t is a‘wonder to all that the Goelet mansion, 
standing grim and gloomy in a grass-plot at the corner of 
Broadway and Nineteenth street, should not have been 
abandoned to business purposes—a vast store or hotel 
could be erected on the site that would yield a princely 
It is a matter of sentiment that the old residence 


income. 
is allowed to stand, and the cow to graze on the grass, and 
the pheasants to disport themselves behind the high, iron 


railings—the rural scene in strange contrast to the bustle 
of the noisy neighborhood. The cow grazing on a grass- 
plot in the busiest neighborhood of Broadway attracted 
Edmund Yates’s attention years ago, and his statement of 
the fact in his letters was challenged, and he was called 
upon to prove his assertion by one of the big dailies, A 
sentiment, too, that is beautiful, still keeps intact in the 
basement of the old house, so familiar to the promenaders 
on Broadway, the large and valuable collection of ancient 
and modern locks that the old gentleman found so much 
pleasure in collecting. 

Mem.—There is more sentiment among the rich, who 
are believed to be avaricious, than would be supposed. 
One of our wealthiest brewers, 
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Mr. David Stevenson, still 
a intact the house, with 
its furniture, as left by death, 
on Tenth avenue, where his 
father had his home when he 
established his brewery’ near 
And so, too, sentiment 
keeps the Van Beuren man- 
sion, on West Fourteenth 
street, with its large lawn and 
grazing cows—a menace, no, 
a rebuke, to the surrounding 
business mart. It is only a few 
years ago that some of our 
finest residences were on 
West Fourteenth street and 
West Twenty-third street, 
now given over to business; 
but soon the Van Beuren, the 
Goelet and the Schermerhorn 
(West Twenty-third street) 
houses will give way to the 
demands of trade. When the 
Lotos Club vacates the John- 
son mansion on Fifth avenue 
it will be transformed for 
business purposes. Old houses 
like these are maintained with 
family pride in London, and 
long may these remain ‘in 
our midst” as reminders of 
the former glory of the city. 
Mem.—The responsibilities 
that wealth brings is only 
appreciated by the few, as 
comparatively few are in a 
position to know. Jay Gould 
once told me that he worked 
harder and longer every day 
than any of his employees. 
Always preoccupied with his 
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is never unburdened. Like Atlas, he always carries 
his load. His clerk, with his salary in his pocket, 
leaves business cares in the office, for his work there ig 
done with the closing of his books; whereas, Mr. Gould 
has the whole business in his mind all the while, thinkin 
to-night what he should do on the morrow. It is the old 
story, that the lieutenant could enjoy himself in his 
leisure hours while the general, overweighted with the 
cares of his command, could not, It is because of this 
responsibility continually on the mind that our wealthy 
men are so often afflicted with bad health. The care of a 
large estate is incessant. Employees can attend to the 
details, but there must be a head; and the head must do 
the thinking and directing. I believe one of the wealthiest 
drygoods merchants eventually died from the results of 
the exposure in going to his store in the storm on the 
os. of the famous blizzard. He said that he knew 
many of his employees would not be able to get to the 
store, and he, having the large interest to consider as the 
head, thought it his imperative duty to make the effort; 
and he went down in the raging storm, and worked harder 
than usual. BYSTANDER. 


THE BEST 
COUCH-CURE 


and anodyne 
expectorant, 


AYER’S 
Cherry Pectoral 


soothes the 

inflamed membrane 

and induces sleep. 
Prompt to Act 


sure to cure. 











DON’T TOBACCO SPIT YOUR LIFE AWAY 


Is the startling, truthful title of a little book just received, 
telling all about Notobac, the wonderful, harmless, eco- 
nomical, guaranteed cure for the tobacco habit in e:ery 
form. Tobacco users who want to quit and can’t, by men- 
tioning ONCE A WEEK, can get the book mailed free. 
Address THE STERLING REMEDY CO., Box 728, In- 
diana Mineral Springs, Ind. Ter 


NEW YORK TO THE WEST VIA BALTIMORE -AND 
OHIO RAILROAD. 


THE B. & O. Co. now operates a complete service of 

fast Express trains direct from New York to Chicago, St. 
Louis and Cincinnati. Pullman Sleepers are run through 
from New York to the three cities named, without change 
or transfer. 
_ The fastest trains im America run via B. & O. R. R. be- 
tween New York. Philadelphia Baltimore and Washing- 
ton, and all the trains are equipped with Pullman, Buffet, 
Parlor and Sleeping Cars. 

Great improvements have been made in the roadway 
and equipment of the B. & O. in the last two years, and its 
present train service is equal to any in the Jand. In addi- 
tion to ifs attractions in the way of superb scenery and 
historic-interest, all B. & O. trains between the East and 
West run via Washington. = 


WHEN in Missoula, Montana, go to RANKIN HOUSE; 
best hotel in the city; European plan. This hvtel also for 


How«:Fortune 


WANTED-—Salesmen; who can easily make $25 to $75 pe1 
week, selling the Celebrated Pinless Clothes Line or the Fam- 
ous Fountain Ink Eraser ; patents recently issued. Sold ONLY 
by salesmen to whom we give EXCLUSIVE TERRITORY. The 
inless Clothes Line is the only line ever invented that holds 
clothes without pins—a perfect success. The Fountain Ink 
raser is entirely new, will erase ink instantly, aud is king 
ofall. On receipt of 50c. will muil sample of either, or sam- 
le of both for $1, with circulars acest and terms. 
our territory at once. THE PINLESS CLOTHES 











JAROS HYGIENIC 
UNDERWEAR 


R 
MEN,WOMEN & CHILDREN. 


NON-SHRINKABLE—NON-IRRITATING. 
A PROTECTOR AGAINST ‘ 
COLD AS WELL AS HEA} 


Mrs. PEARY, the first AMERICAN 
WOMAN at the 
NORTH POLE, 
and the entire Arctic Expedition under 
Lieut. PEARY, U. 8. N., is provided 

with this WEAR. 
Dr. M. E. Jones, to INDIA; Rev. Sam’l Jessup, tc 
SYRIA, wear these goods in the TROPICS 





and 100 beautiful samples of fine 


WALL PAPER 


Good Paper, 3¢. Gold Paper, 5¢. 


Handsome Gold Parlor Paper 10, 
52% and 1§¢c per roll, all with wide borders and ceil- 
ings to match,( Will refer you to 10,000 Well- 
Satisfied Customers. 
ALFRED PEATS, 136-138 W. Madison St., Chicago. 





tion. 








any 


or 


FREE 
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Agents’ sample books, $1. 





SOLD ON ITS MERITS,‘ 
Endorsed by PHYSICIANS. Elaborate Catalogue FREE 
MENTION THIS PUBLICATION. 


JAROS HYGIENIC UNDERWEAR CO., 831 Broadway, N. ¥ 


IMPERIAL DRIVING BIT. 


Dew Positively cures TONGUE LOLLING, prevents 
SIDE PULLING, and does not annoy or worry 
8 horse in the least, With this bit 
the moss UNMANAGEABLE horse 
can be driven by a lady. Sample 
os sent, post-paid, upon receipt of 
rice. 
No. 14, in Fine Nickel 
: Plate, $2.00. 
. No. 15, in Fine X. C. 

Pilate or Japan, $1.00. 
IMPERIAL BIT & SNAP ©O., 61¢ Wisconsin St., Racine, Wis, 














DRWILLIAMS 
CURES 


Kidney Troubles, etc., without the use of 
Hurtful Drugs. 


FAT PEOPLE 


The Leverette Obesity Pills will reduce your 
weight 15 lbs. a month. 
for our little book. 
Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


235 Wis. Stree? 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


YOUNC AND 
MIDDLE-AGED MEN, 


Write for Symntom Plank. | year gold chain. 


sale jeweller or bank in Boston. 


Simple, safe. Sen amp 


The grandest offer 
bh ever made, 
watch ever advertised by 
firm in the world. 
Solid gold stiffened eases, 
made by a new process, 
guaranteed for 20 years 
money 
Goods cannot be had 
elsewhere. Beware of 
iuitations. Cutthis 
Out and send itto us 
vith your full name 
und 
watch will be sent to 
your nearest express 
packaged in an ele- 
gant plush case. You 
examine it at the ex- 
press office and if sat- 
w isfactory the agent will 
sell it to you for % 
with the understanding 
thatif you can buy the 
saine grade of watch else- 
aa where for less than $40 
your moneywill be refunded. 
FREE. If you will forward cash, $13.85, direct to us 
with your order, We will send you free a warranted 10 
As to our reliability, ask any 
Address atonce, This 
offer will not be made again. Both ladies’ and gents’ sizes. 


KEENE’S MAMMOTH WATCH HOUSE, 


1301 Washineton St., Dept 26 Boston, Mass. 


various interests his mind LINE GO., 188 Hermon Street, Worcester, Mase. 
ALFRED PEATS wai: : | 
all Paper 
| uae NOT A CENT) EEUU 
will send you his guide, “HOW TO PAPER,” = Until after full examina- 






The finest 





Only $1.00. Strength! Vitality ! 









refunded, ¢ 



















KNOW 


Or SELF-PRESERVATION. A new and only 
Gold Medal PRIZE ESSAY on EXHAUSTED 
VITALITY and all NERVOUS and PHYSICAL 
DISEASES of MAN. 300 pages, cloth, gilt; 125 
invaluable prescriptions, Only $1 by mail. 
Descriptive Prospectus with indorsements FR 
of the Press and testimonials of the cured. 
Consultation in person or by mail. Expert treat- 
ment. Address Dr. W. H. Parker, or the Peabody 
Medical Institute, No. 4 Bulfinch Strept, Boston, Mass. 
The Science of Life, or Self-Preservation, is a 
treasure more valuable than gold. Read it now, 
every WEAK and NERVOUS man, and learn to be 
STRONG, VIGOROUS and MANLY. HEAL 
THYSELF ! — Medical Review. (Copyrighted.) 


address and this 


13.85, 


whole- 








d 2c. st 
LEVERETTE SPECIFIC CO., 175 


FAT PEOPL 





PHOTO 


17 only 10c., 58 for 25c., with large illus, 
cat. THURBER & CO., Bay.Shore, N. Y. Cc 


out starving or injury, by D 
Treatment. 


You can reduce your weight 10 
to 15 Ibs. a month, at home, with- 


Proofs, Testimonials, Free. 
LARKE, M.D., Drawer 133, Chicago, Il. 


DETECTIVES 


Wanted in every county to act in the Secret Service under 
instructions from Capt. Grannan, ex-Chief Detectives of Cin- 
cinnati. Experience not necessary. Established 11 years. Partic- 








MAGIC LANTERNS 


. 5. fi ces. ews illustrat 
EXHIBITIONS, ev. Hats 





every. subject for FP - 
Uy’ A profitable businees for a man with a small capital, 
Lanterns for Home Amusements. 2 Catalogue /ree. 


236 page 
MCALLISTER, Mis. Optician, 49 Nassau St.,N.¥. 










BOOK OF VALUABLE INFORMATION. 
Handy Pocket Memorandum Book and Dainty 
Calendar for 1893, allSfor One Dime. 








Send two-cent stam: 


Bay State Co., Plainville, Mass. IHLING BROS, & EV 


WHIST LAWS 2-82tnit 
to the Duplicat Whist Manufacturers, 
RARD, Kalamazoo, Mich, 





F. B. | ulars free. Address Grannan Detective Bureau Co. 44 Ar- 
cade, Cincinnati, O. The methods andoperationsofthis Bureau 
i i d and found lawful by United States Government- 
dopted by the : 
eague, 1892, u 
icate Whist Rules, LORIDA’S advantages for small investments. 





See Real Estate Journal, $1.00 per year. Sample 


with State Map 10 cents. Time payments. 














HELMET brand POLISHING PASTE. 
imitations, boxes with other helmets or without ourname, For 
sale everywhere, or send three two cent stamps for large sample 
box, by mail, to the sole agents for United States, Canada and 








OCTOBER 22, 1892.] 


WE WANT YOU! 


We will treat you well and 
pay liberally for your services. The business is 
light, genteel and easy to handle. No special 
ability required. Either sex, young or old, with 
or without experience, can make money easily, 
rapidly and honorably working for us. ou may 
begin at home, and, if you wish, work only dur- 
ing your spare moments and evenings. OUR 
WORKERS ARE BETTER PAID THAN 
ALL OTHERS; earn their money with greater 
ease, and we supply them with articles that peo- 
ple want and will have. Full particulars sent 
free. Write to-day and address 
GEORGE STINSON & CO., 
Box 1515, Portland, Maine 


OBESITY. 


HEAVY PEOPLE. 
FAT FOLKS. 


NO DIETING. NO PURGING. 


Col. Henry Lee Carroll, Wheeling, W. Va., writes: 
-“T lost 43 pounds in eleven weeks by using Dr. 
Edison’s Obesity Band.” 


to act as our agent. 





CURED IN LESS THAN TEN WEEKS. 


Since using your Obesity Pills I have lost over 3 
ounds a week; and feel stronger every day. 
now of two ladies who have used Dr. Edison’s 
Obesity Pills and Fruit Salt ten weeks and have 
lost, one 84 pounds, the other 37. 
WILLIAM H. WHEELER, 
University Club, Chicago. 





OBESITY FRUIT SALT 


REDUCES FAT FAST AND SAFELY. 
BETTER DRINK THAN SODA. 
IS EFFERVESCENT AND SWEET. 


DOSE—One or two teaspoonfuls in a tumbler of 
water, as needed or desired. 


The Price Is $1.00 Per Bottle. 


Mailed free on receipt of price. 


Obesity Band, any size as to 36 inches, is $2.50; 
10 cents extra for each additional inch in length. 
Pills are $1.50 per bottle, or three bottles for $4; 
enough for one treatment. 

You can buy the Pills, Bands and Salt direct 
from our stores, or by mail or express. 


“LORING & CO, 
34 A 2 EAST WASHINGTON ST., Chicago, 
4-2 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass, 
42 6 3 W. 22d Street, New York City. 


Cut this out and keep it and_send for our full- 
page (eight column) article on Obesity. 








Ohio Electric Co., Cleveland, want Agents. Cat. free 


p WOODBURY’S FACIAL SOAP 


For the Skin, Scalp and Complexion, The 
result of 20 years’ experience. For sale at 
Druggists or sent by mail, 60c. A Sample 
and 128 page Book on Dermatology and 
Beauty, Illustrated ; on Skin,Scalp, Nervous 
Blood Diseases and their treatment,sent 














JOHN H. WOODBURY, DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 
125 West 42nd Street, New York City. 
Consultation free, st office or by letter, Open 6 4.m. to 6 p.m, 
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The above is a fac-simile of a box ofthe only genuine 
Refuse as worthless 


Mexico. Adolf Gohring & Co.,180 Pearl St., N.Y. 
LADIES! 


mt, CLEAR, 

FRESH complexion, FREE fa a ate 
blemish, gp ba ness. “ 
les or use DR. CAMPBELL’S 
MPLEXION 

SAFE ABSENIO "CO3 1 wales lane 

invigorating, or 
‘Erivelled oF Madevel 


1, 6 Boxes, $5. Depot, 
a eh Avery Kew York, and all Druggists. 


CONSUMPTION. 


Lhave a positive remedy for the above disease; by its 
use thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long 
standing have been cured, Indeed 80 strong is my faith 
in its efficacy, that I will send TWO BOTTLES FREE,with 
a VALUABLE TREATISE on this disease to any suf- 
ferer who will send me their Express and P.O. address, 
T, A. Slocum, M. C., 181 Pearl St-> N. Ye 


BEATTY Piano. Organ, $23up. Want ag’ts. 
Cat. free. Dan’l F. Beatty,Wash’ton,N.J, 





If you desire a trans- 



















‘| fought against being saved. 





ONCE A WEEK. 


#Y AMONG THE MONEY-MAKERS. | 
THE Columbus celebration distracted ' 
attention from speculation, but those who 
predicted that the stock market would be 
dead during the festivities made a grievous 
error. It is true that the speculation was 
confined to a few stocks, but as everyone 
who was doing anything was dealing in 
these the movement was sufficiently brisk | 
to be interesting. Of course it was the in- 
dustrial group which commanded atten- 


tion. The foremost was perhaps Chicago 
Gas, but Distilling and Cattle Feeding 
(commonly known as the Whisky Trust), 
General Electric and American Tobacco 
were active, and dealings in them on the 
“long” side returned handsome profits. 

Chicago Gas, notwithstanding its past 
history, is now controlled by men of sub- 
stance. The company is most favorably 
situated, inasmuch as it has a practical 
monopol of the business of the great city 
of the West, and its operations must ex- 
tend with the growth of the community. 
The immediate cause of the present ad- 
vance in its stock is its increased income, 
which is such as to give good promise of 
larger dividends in the near future. 

Whisky has been advanced by shrewd 
manipulators. It may be worth all it is 
selling for, but the methods of those in 
control are not those which engender pub- 
lic confidence. General Electric has been 
benefited by the decision of the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals in favor of 
the Edison incandescent lamp patents, but 
it has been purchased also on account of 
the steady growth of its business. It is 
hardiy surprising that American Tobacco 
stock has advanced. It was selling below 
par notwithstanding that it has been pay- 
ing twelve per cent. dividends, and this 
after eight per cent. has been paid on the 
preferred stock. The company controls 
seven-eighths of thecigarette production of 
the country besides having other large to- 
bacco interests, and its report shows that 
it has been earning considerably more than 
the amount distributed among its stock- 
holders, 

New England and Reading are the only 
railway stocks which have been at all 
prominent. The ‘“‘mystery ” concerning 
the first named is as great as ever, for 
there has been absolutely no announce- 
ment concerning the rumored deal. But 
the buying of the stock, all the same, has 
been very good, and its price has been 
higher than at any time since last Winter, 
when it was carried up with a rush to 59. 
Reading has been strong also, the sup- 


position Page| that it is in some way 
— in the mysterious New England 
deal. 


The government crop report, which was 
issued on October 10th, shows that there 
will be ample traffic for the railways for 
another year, at anyrate. The Western 
Traffic Association has gone the way of all 
its predecessors and the managers of the 
roads are studying plans for a new organi- 
zation, which, it is believed, will be based 
on the lines of a money pool. Inthe mean- 
time, the fact that there is abundant traffic 
offering to keep the roads well employed 
will probably prevent oy serious rate- 
cutting. The ce i market has showed 
some firmness, call loans having been up 
to ten per cent. ; but, although the bank re- 
sources are low, it is thought that, owing 
to the amount of actual money in the coun- 
try, nothing worse than a stiff six per cent. 
rate will prevail through the Fall. Foreign 
exchange has declined, and the dread of a 
resumption of gold shipments has been re- 
moved for the present, at least. The un- 
usual lack of interest in the Presidential 
campaign is rather a favorable circum- 
stance so far as business is concerned. 

MIpas. 


oo~u4. 


‘THE OLD MAN’S REWARD. 


AN old man, ragged, hungry and despair- 
ing, walked to the foot of the street the 
other night and glanced at the dark waters, 

There was a light here and there out on 
the tranquil deep; the tide was running 
strong and free, and lapped.lovingly at the 
timbers underneath the place on the dock 
where the man was standing. 

He gave a hasty glance, and then his cry 
arose in the iy 

He had flung himself over. 

The old man went down twice before 
we came near enough to pull him out. He 





I asked him where he lived. 

As he stood again on the dock he wrun 
out his clothes, looked me in the face, an 
said, with a bitter laugh: 

“Thave no home. [ was trying to find 
one.” 

He has now found a home on Blackwell’s 
Island, where he is breaking stones, hale 
and hearty, tipping the beam atone hun- 
dred and eighty-eight, — clothes, a roof 
over his head, soup for dinner and a church 
to go toon Sunday. Wandering Willie, do 
thou likewise. J. H. G. 
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A NOVEL BY MISS DICKENS. 

WE have great pcm in announcing 
that the volume of ONCE A WEEK LIBRARY 
supplied with No. 2, Vol. X., will be a story 
specially written for us by Mary Angela 
Dickens, granddaughter Charles Dick- 
ens, the immortal English novelist. It 
will be entitled ‘‘ Nobody’s Fault,” and is 
in every way a delightful and dainty bit of 








literary work from the hand of this gifted 

oung woman. ONCE A WEEK considers | 
itself exceedingly fortunate to have secured 
this work from a pen so greatly in demand 
in England as is hers. 


FREE : 
ER 


vicinity. Put your name and address back of 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. References: Rev. 


Banks, and Express Companies of New York wag sey P. S.--We will forteit 
not receiving crayon picture Free as pe 


one sending us photo. an 
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If you will send us within the next 30 days a photograph or a tintype of 
vonreale or any member of your family. living ot dead, we will make you 
one of our finest $25.00 life-size CRAYON | 

This offer is made to introduce our artistic 
hoto., and send same to Cody 
. DeWitt Talmadge, all newspaper 


, 
PORTRAITS absolutely free of 
ortraxs in your 
Co., 755 DeKalb 
ublishers, 
100 to any 


T this offe: 





HAIR ON THE FACE, NECK, ARMS OR ANY PART OF THE PERSON 


QUICKLY DISSOLVED AND REMOVED WITH THE NEW GOLU 
es - 


ee ene een octane RHR 
AND THE GROWTH FOREVER DESTROYED WITHOUT THE SLIGHTEST * * * ¢ 
s bd s ® INJURY OR DISCOLORATION OF THE MOST DELICATE SKIN. 

nn a 


TION 








to any other pre) 
derful results. IT © 


Gentlemen who do not ap! 


LOCAL AND 





vered by Accident.—In © 


6 1d 80 simple any one can use it. 


the heavy growth such as the 
roots are destroyed, although all hair will be removed at each sp 
or unpleasant feeling when applied or ever afterward. MODENE SUPERCEDES ELECTROLYSIS.—— 
RECOMMENDED BY ALL WHO HAVE TESTED ITS MERITS—USEO BY PEOPLE OF REFINEMENT.— 
8 giftof a beard. wil in Modene which doos 
away with shaving. Itdissolves and destroys the life principle of the hair, thereby rendering its fiture 
wth an utter impossibility, and is ‘teed 
who find an embarrassing growth of hair coming, should use Modene to destroy its growth. Modene sent 
~ mail, in safety mailing cases, postage 0 
r bottle. Send money by letter, with 
‘ostage stamps received the same as cash. 
MODENE M’F’G CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S.A. ( CUT THIS OUT 
GENERAL AGENTS > Manufacturers ofhigh grade hair preparations. 











ate nature’ 1 find a priceless boon 
to be as harmless as water to the skin. 
paid, (securely sealed from observation) on receipt of price, 


ALWAYS MENTION YOUR COUNTY AND THIS PAPER.) 


WANTED. Register your letter at any Post-office to insure ite safe delivery | APPEAR AGAIN 
Weoffer $1,000 for failure ortheslichtestiniury. EVERY BOTTLE GUARANTEE)” 








A CHARM. 


It is useless to disguise the fact that a young 
lady who has A LOVELY COMPLEXION 
possesses a charm against which no rival can 
successfully contend who has not the. same 
advantage. It is thereforea matter of supreme 
importance to know that 


Glenn's Sulphur Soap 


is a never-failing heautifier of the skin; 
removing from it every trace of blemish, whether 
in the form of sallowness, freckles or dis- 
figuring blotches, and thus transforming the 
most repulsive complexion into one of 


RADIANT BEAUTY. 
FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. 





Glenn’s Sonp will be sent by mail for 30 cts. for 
one cake, or 75 cts.for three cakes, by ©. N. 
CRITTENTON, Sole Proprietor, 115 Fuiton 
Street, New York City. 








GALVANIZED 


GEARED AERMOTOR 


Re-designed and much improved, furnishes power to 


PUMP, GRIND, CUT FEED, and SAW WOOD. 









i Aermotor,. 
Does the f§ work of 4 horses at half the cost of 
one, and is always harnessed and never gets tired 

With our Steel Stub Towe. it is easy to put on barn. 
Send for elaborate designs for putting power in barn. 


AERMOTOR C 12th & Rockwell Sts., Chicago, 
. & 29 Beale St., San Fraucisoo. 
by return mail, full de- 
scriptive circulars of 
OODY’S NEW and MOODY'S IMPROVED 
TAILOR SYS’ OF D +) NG 
Revised to dat 


M ™ 
TEMS 4 RESS OCUTTI 
e 6 
genuine TAILOR SYSTEMS inven sea and 








é. ese, only, are the 
copyrighted by PROF. D.W. MOODY. Be- 
ware of imitations. Any lady of ordi- 
pary intelligence can easily and quick- 

a 


1 
in any style, toany measure, for ladies, 
men children. Garments guaran- 
teed to Bt perfectly without trying on. 
Address DY & CO. CINCINNATI, O. 
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Don’t pay $100 to $500 for a music-box 
that will play only 24 tunes, when you can get one 
for $12 that plays 1000 tunes equally well. We 
are the inventors and manufacturers of the celebrat- 
ed musical box and clock combined, arranged 

wy 4 different tunes every time clock strikes, or can 

used independent of clock, same as an ordinar: 

music-box. Send for illustrated circulars, testi- 
monials, etc. Agents wanted in every county or 
town. Address, Beecher & Co., Manutacture 
ers, 26 West 31st Street, New York City. 








| + Write for terms. $3 sample corset free to 
agents. LEwis SCHIELE & Co., 508 Broadway, N.Y. 


PATENTS. 


Inventors should write at once for our hand 
Book of Instructions, which will be sent free to 
any address, upon application. J. B. CRALLE 
& CO., Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. C. 
















Model 1891 in .82 cal. uses the reg- 
ular short and longrim and center- 
fire cartridges in the same rifle. 
Saves 60 per cent. on cost of ammu- 
nition over any other 82 calibre 


repeater made. a 
piaislognes The Marlin Fire Arms Co. **%o.°""" 





DR. JAEGER’S 


Sanitary Woolen System Co. 


Ernest BENGeR, 
ViCe-PRESIOENT. 


HERMANN SCHAEFFER, 
PRESIDENT ; 


We ask attention to our complete assortment of 
NORMAL, SANATORY, 


JAEGER UNDERWEAR, 


AND ALL OTHER 


All-Wool Articles of Clothing 
MADE ACCORDING TO THE 


JAECER SYSTEM. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue, free by mail. 


Provide yourself with the DR, JAEGER 


_ ANTI-CHOLERA BANDAGE. 


Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen System Oo. 
Wholesale Offico, 454 Broome St., 
Main Retall Store, Down Town Depot, 
827 & 829 BROADWAY ; 
NEW YORK. 


153 BROADWAY, 


Diseo ¥ an i lete mixture Was accidentally spilled on th 
back of the hand, and on washing afterward it was discovered that the hair was completely removed. W 
purchased the new discovery and named it MODENE. Itis perfectly pure, free from all injurious substances, 
It acts mildly but surely, and you will be surprised and delighted with 
ti.eresults. Apply fora few minutes and the hair disappears asif by magic. It hasnoresembiance whatever 
ration ever used for a like purpose, and no scientific discovery ever attained such won- 

ANNOT FA If the growth be light, one application willremove it permanently; 
beard or hair on moles may require two or more applications before all the 
plication, and without the slightestinjury 


Young persons 


your full address written plainiy. Correspondence sacred!y private. 


AS IT MAY NOT 


Made in all styles and sizes, 


Lightest, strongest, easiest 
working, safest, simplest 
most accurate, most com 
pact, and most modern. 








SOLID SILVERINE 


Agenuine Dueber,solid silverine 
watch to every reader of this 
paper, CUT THIS OUT 
and send it to us with your full 
Dame and address, and we 
will send you one of 
these elegant, richly 
jeweled, genuine 
Duedver  silverine 
watches by ex- 
press for exami 
mation; you ex- 
amine it at the 
express office, 
and if you 

hink it a bar- 
4 gain and equal 
mae to any $15.00 





























eversaw, pay 
H our sample 

if price$2.95,and 
express char- 
get aad it is 
yours, With the 
‘ watch wesenda 
AP 20 year guarantee 

@ for the case and 10 
years for the move- 
ment, slso ocr print- 
ed guaracvtee that you 
can return the watch at 
any time within one year 
if notastisfactcry,and if you 


‘>, 
* %@ ‘ sell or cause the sale of six we 


will give you one free, Write at once as we shall send out samples for 


60 days 
=i" GF RATIONAL BS. Jmremtiae 00, 







Dearborn 





CURE FITS! 


When I say cure I do not mean merely to stop them 
for a time and then have them return again, Imeana 
radical cure. I have@nade the disease of FITS, EPI- 
LEPSY or FALLING SICKNESS a hfe-iong study. I 
warrant my remedy te cure the worst caseq@, Because 
others have failed is nc reason for not now receiving a 
cure, Send at once for a treatise and a Free Bottle of 
my infallible remedy, Give Express and Post Office, 


H. G. ROOT, M. C., 183 Pearl St., N. WY. 
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ON THE DOG.” 


First CHANGE ARTIST—* Say, Bolivar, I know dis place, see? Big yaller dog, barks very 


* loud, makes great bluff. 


Pears’ Soap 


But he hasn't got no teeth. 


’ 


Go in and try the smoke-house door.’ 








Pears’ Soap is nothing but Soap—no medi- 


cine 1n 1t—pure soap. 


And yet—but read what 


a great authority says of it: 


I have tried very many dif- 
ferent soaps, including all the 
best known, whether English 
or foreign, pursuing my inves- 
tigations with perfect inde- 
pendence; and | have now, 
after all these years of careful 
observation in very many 
thousands of cases, both in 
hospital and private practice, 
no hesitation in stating that 
none have answered so well or 
proved so beneficial to the skin 
as Pears’ Soap, an experience 


not only endorsed in their 
works on the skin by the late 
Sir Erasmus Wilson and Dr. 
Tilbury Fox, but vouched for 
by such eminent analytical 
chemists as Professors Red- 
wood, Attfield, Cameron, and 
others. Time and more 
extended trials have only 
served to ratify this opinion, 
and to increase my confidence 
|in this admirable preparation. 
|—Milton’s Hygiene of the Skin, 
| p. 90. (ed. 1891.) 





It has no alkali in it—nothing but soap. 
The more purely negative soap is, the nearer 
does it approach to perfection. 





PATENTS, PENSIONS, CLAIMS. 


INVENTORS’ 
PAT 


GUIDE, OR HOW TO OBTAIN A 


ENT. 


DIGEST OF PENSION AND BOUNTY LAW. 
EITHER BOOK SENT FREE. 
EAD elas OD Ais be Ee cintceety 


ATIORNEZT AT-LAW, 


Washington, D.C. 





FORETOLD 


Written pre- 


YOUR FUTURE your life, 
20c. Give date of birth ASTROLOGER, 


Drawer K, Kansas City, Me. 


Breeeh-Losder RICYOLEs sis 
$7.50. pant oll) buy, 
IFLES $2.00 Tue PoweLt & Cement Co, 
IATCHES 166 Main 8t., Cincinnati, 


| It is an old-fashion notion 


that medicine has to taste 
bad to do any good. 

Scott’s Emulsion is cod- 
liver oil with its fish-fat taste 
lost—nothing is lost but the 
taste. 

This is more than a mat- 
ter of comfort. Agreeable 
taste is always a help to di- 
gestion. A sickening taste 
is always a hindrance, 
There is only harm in taking 
cod-liver oil unless you digest 
it. Avoid the taste. 


Scorr & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth A. 
Ne nana m Scott os sheds 
_ Your druggist keeps ’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do, $1. 
26 








Armours — 
Extract. 


In the kitchen, as an aid to good cooking, 
Armour’s Extract of Beef finds its largest 
field. It is greatly relished by invalids, but 
you should not limit its use to the sick room. 
Our little Cook Book explains many ways of 
using Armour’s Extract. We mail it free. 


Armour & Company 
Chicago. 








Why don’t you insist on good 
varnish on your piano, carriage, 
furniture, house ? 

Because you don’t know how to 
distinguish between it and counter- 
fits. . 

One gives beauty and value; the 
other ofly lends them a little 
while. 

The * People’s Text-Book ” tells how—sent free. 
MURPHY VARNISH CO., 
FRANKLIN MuRPHY, President. 
Newark, Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis, Chicago. 
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“wo A Box.” 
$Covered with a Tasteless and Soluble Coating. 


BEECHAM’S 
PILLS 


ye «are & marvellous 
Antidote for Weak 
Stomach, 


SICK HEAD- 
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ed Liver, 
4 ete. ; found 
also to be especially efficacious and remedia) 


by FEMALE SUFFERERS, , 
Of all druggists. Price 2% cents a box. ¢ 
New York Depot, 365 Canal St. 4 
Nickel-Plated 


POCKET $] QQ Strong & curable. 
LAMP. — 1000 LIGHTS. 


1,000 extra lights, toc, 


Sent upon receipt of price. A boon to every- 














Exact watch size. 







MANUFACTURED BY 
FOLMER & SCHWING M’'F’ 
391 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

For sale by the trade. 


“CENT SENT BENT. 


ios} Manufacturer of 
= “CROWN” f= 
4 PIANOS AND ORGANS. 


A cent spent (for postal) and sent to Bent (with address) is 
only lent, you’ll not repent, if you need now, or ever, a 
Piano or Organ. I offer prizes (value $1450) for best ver- 
ses on the goods. Ask how it’s done, Catalogue free, 
GEO, P. BENT,(Clerk No.18), Chicago, Il. (Estab, 1870). 





co., 











Important to Fleshy people. 


We have noticed a page article in the 
Boston Globe on reducing weight at a very 
small expense. It will pay our readers to 
send two cent stamp for a copy to Wilson 
Circulating Library, 10 Hamilton Place, 
Boston Mass. 





HOME Studies FREE ont onemnient tr enc 
town given this privilege.. Send stamps for lessons and 
full information, Perrin’s Commereial College, Buftalo, N.Y. 
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only by F. Hiscox, 853 Bway, N.¥. Write for book of proo! 
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largest direct trad 
ul emnoy more men than any firm doin, 





+ WE DO IT EVERY TIME! *troa°" $50 to $200 
, HOW DO WE DO Ir? 


? 
f> We sell from our factory at wholesale prices diree 

gaving them all agents’ and dealers’ exorbitant profits. We are doing a mar- 

vellous business. One thousand Pianos and Or; 

H RBFUL 
» new catalogue, illustrated in colors. 

to any address. Examine it, and you will see that we are selling 


ORGANS and PIANOS 


at prices that are simply WONDERFULLY LOW. We 
have now some of the finest styles of Organs and Pianos ever man- 
ufactured. Our new catalogue shows all the | 

sixth annual 
styles and at all prices. Organs from 


t to the public, 


but true! To prove 


For CASH and on 
EASY PAYMENTS 


atest. Our tw 
cial offers are now 

r cash or 

a direct business, 


You can visit our factory FREE ifyou live within 
200 miles 


of us. 


-- NOTE... 


We are absolu 
responsible for 


iS SG ee ad ARISES RISO 
NO SATISFACTION, NO PAY! All instruments 
shipped on free trial warranted for ten years. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AT ONCE TO 
Old Established & Reliable, 
Washington, = 
NEW JERSEY. 





days in the late war, and is now 


claim on file, y 


1 
fnfordiation on the subject of pensions. 


622 and 624 H st., N. W. 





(i Mention this paper when you write. 


Wipows, MINOR CHILDREN AND DEPENDENT PARENTS enti 
Soldiers of the INDIAN WARS and their Widows are entitled. 


Comrades: Place your claimsin our hands and you will not make a mistake. 
can draw a pension under the New Law and then complete the old claim. 
at the Front during the war and Twenty Years experience in the prosecution of Sold 


aced in the front rank of reliable and successful attorneys. 
Salon ba the @ ADVICE FREE and no fee until claim is 


Jas. H. VERMILYA & Co.,. Attorneys at Law. 


PENSIONS! vox a. PENSIONS! 


The act of June 27th, 1890, allows a PENSION TO EVERY SOLDIER who served 9° 
disabled, No MATTER HOW HE BECAME DISABLED. 


tled. Pensions Increased. 


If you have a 

Four years 
iers’ Claims has 
ou want any 


RE to write us if 
am ae allowed. 


Washington, D. C. 








